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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SOMETHING NEW has been added—not to a famous ciga- 
rette (or are you too young to remember that jingle?), but 


to the New Leaper lineup of regular commentators. As the 
major leaguers head north, our own batting order (which 
already includes Reinhold Niebuhr, Denis Healey, Sidney 
Hook and G. F. Hudson) is being strengthened. The addi- 
tional strength comes from the distaff side (there’s where 
baseball will never match us) in the person of Diana 
Trilling. (Voice from the rear: “With that lineup, we may 
not catch the Dodgers but we'll certainly give the Reds 
a run.” 

Springy levity and male chauvinism aside, Mrs. Trilling— 
whose first article will appear in next week’s issue—should 
be a powerful addition to our pages. The wife of critic 
Lionel (Liberal Imagination, Middle of the Journey) 
Trilling, she has been a distinguished political and literary 
essayist in her own right since pre-World War II days. She 
conducted a “Fiction in Review” column for the Nation 
from 1941 to 1948; before, during and since that time, she 
contributed to numerous other periodicals. (Among them: 
the New York Times Book Review, New York Herald Tribune 
Books, Saturday Review, Partisan Review, 
Twentieth Century, Harper’s, Harper’s 
Glamour, Mademoiselle and the Reporter.) 

Born and raised in New York City and educated at 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Trilling regards her essays on the Hiss and 
Oppenheimer cases (in Partisan Review) as the most signifi- 
cant of her magazine pieces. She has also edited the Viking 


Commentary, 
Bazaar, Vogue, 





AFL 


part of its famous letter-writers series. In THe New Leapg 
Mrs. Trilling says, she will write about “anything on 
political, literary or cultural scene that interests me.” 
hopes her regular niche will enable her to discuss ma . 
passing phenomena which might otherwise go unnoticed fm C 
want of a full-dress examination. 
Prison Story: Last week, we reported that Milovan Djila 

was being held in Sremska Mitrovica prison, where he haé 
been jailed previously by the prewar Yugoslav dictatorship 
Two ironic details must be added. First, our friend Bogda 
Raditsa advises that this jail was generally referred to j 
prewar Yugoslavia as “Pijade University.” Prisoners coul 
mingle freely with one another in those days; veteran Co 
munist theoretician Mosha Pijade was a virtual lifeti 
prisoner; ergo, countless imprisoned radicals, socialists 
youth and nationalist leaders emerged from Sremska Mit 
vica as sophisticated Communists. The revelation that Djil 
himself a “graduate” of this “university,” was now bei 
held in solitary confinement on its premises coincided wit 
the fulsome burial recently accorded by Tito to Djilas’s olf 
headmaster, Pijade himself. Second irony: Though afer 












HOT 
Dr. 
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the voi 
showma 
cians U 


friends were concerned by reports that Djilas was suffering POTTY 
from rheumatoid arthritis, Djilas himself is said to bycalled. ° 
cheery. “It will show the people I am not a Communist,] Point 


he is reported to have remarked. (Earlier, at his secr l George 
“trial,” he had opened his defense with the statement: 
am a Social Democrat.” ) 

Quick Ptuc: 
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Portable D. H. Lawrence and the Selected Letters of D. H. with U. S. policy there? Disillusioned with Dag? Read}get the 
Lawrence, which Farrar, Straus will issue this August as G. F. Hudson’s article here next week. Seve 
\—and 
course 
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WASHINGTON 
HOTOGRAPHERS were perched on 
chairs and reporters were scurry- 


ithe voice of Jimmy Petrillo, wit, 


ed willl showman and President of the Musi- 


as’s olf 
Weste 
fering POTary halt: “Hey, you guys,” he 


to bycalled. “Come over here.” 
nunist,} Pointing to AFL-CIO President 
> sectelGeorge Meany and Auto Workers 
ent: “chief Walter Reuther, Petrillo an- 
‘sgustedguounced with mock solemnity: “They 
? Readjget the publicity, but we vote.” 

Seventy minutes later, they voted 
~and dramatically altered the 
course of the American labor move- 
wy ment. The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
til, unanimously and without even an 
informal expression of: dissent, de- 
cided to: 
) © File charges against Teamster 
boss Dave Beck as a Vice President 
" of the AFL-CIO and a member of 
14 ff the Council for “bringing the labor 
16 ff] movement into disrepute.” 
* Suspend Beck, pending a hear- 
21 ing that he would be “requested” to 
22 | attend May 20. (The hearing will 


V cians Union, boomed them to a tem- 










23 have the “judicial atmosphere,” in- 
24 |} cluding the right to cross-examina- 
26 


tion, that Beck complained was ab- 
sent from the McClellan Committee. ) 
28 * Direct the Ethical Practices Com- 
29 mittee to investigate the 1.4-million- 
member truck drivers’ empire for 

} ‘igns it was “substantially dominated 

} controlled by corrupt influences.” 

* Call a conference of secretary- 

} Weasurers and their accountants of 


the AFL-CIO’s 140 affiliates to blue- 


der. 
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Ml-CIO Moves Against Beck 


By Mitchel Levitas 


Labor correspondent, N. Y. “Post” 


print a model system for recording 
union financial receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

In these 70 minutes, the AFL-CIO 
defined itself as a closely-knit union 
of unions in which one rotten apple 
was as important as the entire barrel. 
At the very outset, Meany had de- 
clared that although “there may be 
some legal question whether he 
[Beck] is in contempt of the Senate 
committee, there can be no question 
that he has been in complete and 
of this Executive 
Council and every member of it.” In 
recording their agreement, the lead- 
ers of the merged federation con- 
ceded once and for all that the old- 
line principle of autonomy which 
prevailed in the AFL had to be 
junked. 

Indeed, the first move in this direc- 
tion was taken last August when the 


utter contempt 


Meanwhile, back at the oil well 


‘Labor's Spring Cleaning 


Council ordered an_ investigation 
into three other internationals—the 
Allied Industrial, Distillery and 
Laundry Workers unions—for evi- 
dence of corruption. The action was 
further bolstered in January when 
the Council met again in Miami 
Beach and gave the trio until May 
20 to clean up or face ouster. 

It was, however, in coming to grips 
with the Teamsters—the richest, 
largest union in the country—that 
the AFL-CIO finally put the capstone 
on its new structural principle of 
unity: No union is big enough to 
defy the federation. For the Team- 
sters represent more than just 10 
per cent of the membership of the 
AFL-CIO or 10 per cent of its reve- 
nue. The union is virtually essential 
in conducting many successful strikes 
by other unions. 

With Teamster aid, raw materials 





Congressional vigilance in exposing profiteering in labor has not been 
matched in regard to big business. As the nation’s mass media focused on the 
Beck probe, social policy continued to be quietly controlled by the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition. On a single day (March 27), the following events took 
place: (1) The Senate defeated Senator Fulbright’s proposal to give small 
business tax relief by graduating the corporate tax-scale. Only five Republicans 
joined Fulbright; Southern paladins Johnson, Russell and Byrd opposed 
him. (2) Senators Douglas and Williams could not even get a rollcall on 
proposals to reduce the notorious oil “depletion allowance” (and gain $1.5 
billion in new taxes), though they could quote even the late Robert Taft 
against the allowance. (In 1955, the Arabian-American Oil Company, with 
earnings of $724 million, paid not a cent of Federal taxes.) (3) In the House, 
all but two Republicans joined 38 (mostly Southern) Democrats to defeat 
Congressman Patman’s proposal to investigate the “tight money” policy. That 
policy, says Patman, provides record profits for banks while hurting small 
farmers and businessmen, home-builders and school boards and failing to 
curb inflation. The Administration opposes a Congressional inquiry. 





cannot enter a factory and finished 


products cannot leave; food supplies 
cannot enter a hotel or restaurant 
and retail-store merchandise cannot 
be delivered. Without the alliance of 
the trucking union, strike activity 
and new organizing drives can be 
sorely hampered. The action of the 


Council, therefore, in applying ifs 
to the Team- 
sters took a fair share of courage. 


Whether. 


campaign will prove 


enunciated principles 


in practical terms, the 
successful de- 
pends on careful planning and a slice 
of luck. The 
Allied Distillery and 
Laundry Workers illustrates the fed- 
eration’s strategy. 


offensive against the 


Industrial, 


The first disclosures of widespread 
boodling in the health and welfare 
funds of these unions were made be- 
fore the Douglas Committee in 1955. 
Nine months after unity, the Council 
took its first step, ordering an inves- 
tigation and a hearing by the Ethical 


Practices Committee. 


In December, all three unions had 


which they 


separate hearings at 


Their 


calculated to win 


sought to defend themselves. 
defense was not 
sympathy. The plea was “ignorance.” 
\ Committee comment on the atti- 
tude of the Laundry Workers was 
typical: 

“The Committee must conclude 
that there is no real understanding 
on the part of this union of the spirit 
There 

little 


realization of the atrociously wrong- 


of ethieal union practices. 


seems even now to be very 


ful conduct and practices requiring 


voluntary correction by the union 
itself... . 


cent ignorance and of being the good- 


The explanation of inno- 


faith victims of deception cannot be 
accepted.” 

Yet, in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of “know n’thing, do noth- 
ing” on the part of t. accused, they 
were not expelled when the Council 
met the next time in January of this 
year. Instead, they were given 90 
more days in which to reform them- 
selves. Meany, when asked if the un- 
ions had been told what to do, replied 


curtly: 





MEANY & REUTHER: "ONE BAD APPLE .. . AS IMPORTANT AS THE BARREL’ 








“They know. 
far in the three-month grag) er 
period, the Allied Industrial Work Perh: 
ers have received the resignation o fa cc 
Secretary-Treasurer Anthony Doria, } 
a prime target of the Ethical Prac. a 
Only reluctantly, _ 
however, did the union refuse his oy 
request to remain as general organ . 
izer. The AIW more recently with. 
drew the charters of five locals in 
the New York City area which were 
licensed by Johnny Dio in the days 
when that patron of labor was the 
union’s regional director. 

The Distillery Workers have h 
bounced Sol Cilento, also Secretary-| | 
Treasurer, and with some dificulty) Sate 
were able to secure his removal from/ f 
the leadership of his native local in| eo 


They’re over 21.” 






any che 


tices Committee. 


emerge 
ever be 

In 1 
? Bridge 
and fo 
same | 


Today. 





battle 
New York. 
- ; sponsc¢ 
Eugene “Jesse” James. Secretary- cs 
Treasurer of the Laundry Workers} ihine 
was permitted si : : 
mh! : ne C : —— from his? ulsio 
OSt DUE STIL Cor s ie g 
I itrols a Chicago local salvag 


of the union in which he was in- ee | 
stalled some years ago with the aid : 

‘ ; ; entire 
of Jimmy Hoffa, flashing meteor of i.’ 
the Teamsters Union. James was ac- 
cused by the Douglas Committee of 
“embezzling” 


theref. 


pe tween 
a cool million dollars. \eqg , 


Whether the attempts by these un- 


| by a 
ions to purge themselves will be pleas the h 
ing enough to the antiseptic eye of reforn 
the AFL-CIO will be decided May thems 





20. If the Council’s decision is to} qy, 
expel, that ruling must be endorsed } May | 


by a vote of the federation’s second} | 
convention, 


which begins in Miami) | Babies 
Beach December 5. I tle 

Why did the AFL-CIO move #) y- 
cautiously along the road to reform’! 
The reasons are persuasive. 

One of the chief obstacles to unity? 
was the fear of the former AFL u- 
ions that their traditional sovereignty} CIO 
over the central body on_ internal 


domi 


ee iy paper 
matters would be impaired. The CI0.} 4,,, 
with its strong emphasis on central venti 
zation in dealing with corruption and a cor 


other issues, was pressing for th) ww 
same approach during the unity D€) Beck 
gotiations. For Meany to shift quickly) tenti 
toward the CIO position would have | acco) 
immediately stiffened the backs of like ; 
his former AFL colleagues and made ey. 
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1.” 


aay change toward centralization im- 


Braces wssurably more difficult. 


Work 


Perhaps more important, expulsion 


1on OF ofa corrupt union, in and of itself, 
Doria, is no solution to the canker of cor- 


Prac- 
tantly, 
se his 
organ. 
with. 
als in 
h were 
e days 


as the 


ruption. Twice before in recent years, 
unions which were ostracized for 
good and sufficient cause have 
emerged in a firmer position than 
ever before. 

In 1949, the CIO cut loose Harry 
( Bridges’s West Coast longshoremen, 
and four years later the AFL did the 
same to its East Coast counterpart. 
Today, both unions are solidly en- 
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trenched. and, in fact, the East’s 


International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
/ ciation received valuable support 
from the West during its election 
battle last year with the AFL-CIO- 
sponsored rival. 

The practical lesson is clear. It is 
wiser to try to bring about the ex- 
pulsion of corrupt leaders, thereby 
salvaging the union membership, 
than to hastily excommunicate the 
entire union, membership and all. 

In contrast to the ILA situation, 
therefore, the long-expected clash be- 
tween the Teamsters and the AFL- 
CIO will be considerably attenuated 
by a wait-and-conquer strategy in 
the hope that added time will give 
reform elements a chance to assert 


themselves. 





| The union will get its day in court 
? May 20 in Washington. Subsequent- 
ly, we may expect a report by the 
Ethical Practices Committee that cer- 
tain specific areas of the union are 
dominated by corrupt influences. In 
September, the union meets in Miami 


? Beach for its quinquennial conven- 

tion. At that time, it may decide to 
| comply with the demands of the AFL- 
CIO, or it may issue its own walking 
| papers and secede from the federa- 
' tion. In any case, the December con- 
{ vention of the AFL-CIO will provide 
a convenient pause for reflection. 
} Within the Teamsters Union itself, 
Beck has already announced his in- 
tention to stand for re-election and, 
according to the Seattle Times, looks 


like a shoo-in barring a rank-and-file 






revolt or a split in the top leader- 
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BECK & HOFFA AT TEAMSTERS' 


ship. The former possibility, despite 
spotty reactions of disgust from some 
locals throughout the country, ap- 
pears slim. For one thing. the aver- 
age truck driver cares more if his 
pay envelope is full than if Beck’s, 
Frank Brewster’s and Hoffa’s 


overflowing. Furthermore. Beck will 


are 


run for office on the votes of paid 
union functionaries acting as dele- 
gates to the convention: he will not 
risk a nationwide referendum of the 
membership. 

As for a split in the Teamster pre- 
sidium, that, too, may wind up as 
illusion. Even if Brewster and Hoffa, 
chief both in 
and Beck thoroughly discredited, a 


his rival, are jail 
shadow cabinet of stooges is already 
waiting to take over. 

Faced by these gloomy prospects. 
on what basis can we hope that in 
this historic clash of principles mo- 
rality will triumph? Just this: that 
business tycoons in the labor busi- 


ness will find themselves increasingly 
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LAST CONVENTION: STOOGES WAITING 


on the defensive in the months ahead. 
The McClellan Committee hearings 
will continue till at least the end of 
this vear. The AFL-CIO has just be- 
gun its spring housecleaning. Chisel- 
ing employers, partners in corrup- 
tion with racket unions, may yet 
awaken to the protests of consumers 
who pay the price for every “fix.” 

Most important of all, however, is 
the hope that labor can find its way 
back to the practical vigor and blind 
honesty that nourished its once-spec- 
tacular growth. Otherwise, its place 
as a dynamic force in American life 
is doomed. Some union leaders might 
even have to go back to work. 





Next Week 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 
—ONE-SIDED LIBERTY 


By Ernest M. DiCicco 



















By D. W. Brogan 


The 


Commonwealth 


Today 


A far cry from old British Empire 


N ONE CAN DOUBT that the lowering of the Union Jack 
and the hoisting of the flag of the new (or revived) 
nation of Ghana marks a great moment in the history of 
British expansion. It is harder, much harder, to be sure 
what kind of moment it is. Does it mark a beginning or 
only an end? Will the new nation flourish inside the Com- 
monwealth or outside it? Will it preserve the political, 
legal and economic institutions the British have given it 
or go a different way, cease to be “British,” be at most a 
kind of Liberia? We do not know. The most hopeful are 
fearful; the most fearful are hopeful. 

The launching of Ghana is only the most dramatic of 
the changes that have marked “Commonwealth” evolution 
since the end of the Second World War. Indeed, the com- 
fortiag word “evolution” begs a good many questions. It 
suggests a leisurely, inevitable, sound progress; it recalls 
“freedom slowly broadening down/From precedent to 
precedent.” But it may not turn out to be like that. The 
evolution may be revolution; the “freedom” that the 
Ghana crowds acclaimed may be a kind of freedom very 
unlike the ordered liberty sung by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

Because the question is so open, it is natural that there 
should be British defenders of the ancient ways who see 
in these changes only a disastrous, premature and ignoble 
abandonment of an old inheritance and a noble task. It is 
natural enough, if your ideas of West Africa have been 
formed by Edgar Wallace’s stories of Sanders and 
Bokambo, of India by Kipling or even E. M. Forster, if 
Mélaya means either Conrad or the gin-drinking planters 
of Somerset Maugham, that the changes that have come 
so ‘thick and fast since 1945 or 1939 should seem reckless 
and full of ill omen. If you have been an “imperialist” of 





Denis WILLIAM Brocan, professor of political science 
at Cambridge, is the author of The Price of Revolution, 
The Free State, The American Character and other books. 
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KWAME NKRUMAH AND THE DUCHESS OF KEN! mount 


the old school, thinking of the “five hundred million Brit 
ish subjects,” thinking of India in terms of the British democr. 
Raj, thinking even of white dominions like Canada in}P*y . 
Kiplingesque terms (“daughter in her mother’s house what 7" 
mistress in her own’’), it is hard, indeed, not to regret ot shortsig 
resent the changes. down tl 
Sir Winston Churchill said he had not become the )the pr 
King’s first minister to preside over the liquidation of the Austral 
British Empire, but that liquidation has come about. We) Nor 
see it going on every day. What can we British do abou) 
it, what should we think about it? What we can do abou i Prefere 
it is limited by what we think about it. If we live in the dimini 
dream world whose most famous inhabitant is that oli vedlh 
romantic, Lord Beaverbrook, we shall, in the not ver tralia 
long run, not do anything because our picture is so remolt ward | 
from reality that nothing we plan to do can be done. Only} ™°"? 
if we face the fact that the old British Empire, even the} > ' 
“British Commonwealth,” is dead can we hope to under — 
stand and make anything of its successor, “the Commor Critics 
wealth.” Japan 











ave kn 

















We have to begin by accepting the unpleasant fact that longer 

j s . ° <f cons 
two disastrously expensive wars, expensive in blood af “© 
is sin 





well as in treasure, have greatly weakened the economic bh 
and, consequently, the political power of Great Britain.) ™ 









Consequently, even if there had been no other changes i. 
London could no longer dominate the Empire or its suc § "*° 
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s. Trade may not have followed the flag, but trade, 
ment and the flag were inextricably intermixed. We 
egret that there was not more investment in the 
before 1914, even between the two great wars, but 
water over the dam: 
+ of the first things to notice is that Britain can no 
supply the Commonwealth with all or even most of 
estment capital. It is idle to lament that American 
is pouring into Canada (although Canadians may, 
choose, take precautions about its mass and influ- 
. Britain cannot begin to supply Canada’s needs— 
needs of Australia or India or Ghana. It is not 
a matter of American capital. A great part of the 
nonwealth needs Swedish, German, Italian capital 
mnow-how. Britain cannot make this need illusory and 
pt prevent the new or old nations from noticing the 
and taking steps to meet it. The greater part of the 
imonwealth, like the greater part of the world, is des- 
mately short of investment, and we would be foolish to 
fy the dog in the manger. All that would happen is that 
; twould be tossed out of the manger, not that we could 
ep it for ourselves. The lessons of the American Revo- 
mn are not all obsolete. It is still true, as in Burke’s 
fy, that “great empires and little minds go ill together.” 
is not only a matter of investment. Britons may re- 
pe, should rejoice, in the emigration of our own kin to 
lada, Australia, New Zealand. But it would be foolish 
fe nope that other stocks will be kept out. Some zealots of 
he Australian Labor party may wish to keep down the 
mount of European immigration since emigrants who 
in Brit: Pave known the blessings of “socialism” in the “people’s 
British§ democracies” don’t make good recruits for the Labor 
ada ing Party in Australia. It is a matter entirely for Australia 
house/}¥hat is done about immigration, but it would be very 
gret ot shortsighted of Britons to welcome a policy that kept 
down the number of “new Australians” merely to keep up 
me theJthe proportion of British-born in a less populous 
- of the) Australia. 
ut. Wel Nor is it wise to harp too much on imperial preference 
» about) °F even on the sterling area. The importance of imperial 
, about| preference (and of the sterling area) is being steadily 
in the! diminished by the growth of trade outside the Common- 
vat ot Ps by the maturing of economies like those of Aus- 
t very) ‘talia and Canada, by the capital needs of the more back- 
remote} Ward areas of the Commonwealth (most of them much 
» Only} ™ore backward and much poorer than Ghana). More- 
en the} er, there is a concealed selfishness in some of the argu- 
under} Ments used that can be noticed by the intelligent and 
nmon-? ‘titical leaders of the new nations. To complain that the 
Japanese maker of bicycles exported to Malaya works 
ct that} longer for lower wages than does the British worker and 
vod as} “OMsequently should be barred from the Malayan market 
nomic! 8 simply a roundabout way of saying that the Malayan 
ritain.) "bber worker or docker should work harder and for less 
anges, ™oney than he would otherwise get to keep up the stand- 
ard of living of the British bicycle worker. If there is any 
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way that the Malayan can be made to see that this is his 
duty, it is a secret that should not be kept from the 
Colonial Office or from the Board of Trade! 

But, it will be asked, if the Commonwealth is not Brit- 
ish in the old sense, if it is largely inhabited by people 
of non-British stock, if even the white colonies are likely 
to be less “British” than in the past (the change in Aus- 
tralia since 1945 is startling), why have a Common- 
wealth? This question, when it is put, usually conceals 
a further question that is a policy. What have Pakistan 
and India in common with each other or with Britain? 
What have Ghana and the Union of South Africa in com- 
mon with each other or Britain? Would it not be wiser 
to accept the fact that only the old dominions (probably 
excluding South Africa) have really enough in common 
with Britain and each other to make the Commonwealth 
a going concern? 

There is some validity in the question and plausibility 
in the policy. But if we ask what Britain has in common 
with the old dominions, we see that it has some of it in 
common with new nations like Ghana. A long period of 
British rule is part of their history, at least as living a 
part, in modern Africa, as the remote and partly mythical 
Empire of Ghana. We can be proud of the political edu- 
cation Britain has given to her African colonies that has 
made them so much more mature than the rule of the 
Negro oligarchy of the “True Whigs” has made an “in- 
dependent” republic like Liberia. If India and Pakistan 
have escaped the endemic disorder and open or covert 
civil war that curse what were French Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, again Britons should take pride and 
hope in the lasting work of the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Army and the kind of education (so much de- 
cried) that Macaulay, over a century ago, provided for 
the dominions of the East India Company. These links of 
political education are real and important. They have 
economic, social, political results. Commonwealth govern- 
ments, even mutually hostile Commonwealth govern- 
ments, have habits of mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion that are valuable and scarce in this disturbed world. 
The Commonwealth Relations Office is an unparalleled 
center of information and exchange of views. 

There are plenty of problems, ranging from headaches 
to deep-seated diseases. Who can contemplate the future 
of South Africa without alarm verging on despair? Who 
can predict the future of multi-racial communities like 
the Rhodesias or Kenya? Who can be sure that the West- 
ern institutions that we have imposed on Ghana or Ni- 
geria will stand much wear and tear in inexperienced 
hands? We don’t know. But faith is better than too easy 
despair or empty lamentation for the good old days of 
imperial supremacy. 

“Regions Caesar never knew,/Thy posterity shall 
sway.” We can still sway by example, by willingness to 
learn as well as to teach. Ghana is a gamble and a sym- 
bol. But not to gamble is to accept defeat. 
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WILL put into this first paragraph 
| the one idea I don’t want my 
readers to miss: This column is based 
on a report sent to Congress by Ar- 
thur Larson, the enterprising and 
popular new director of the United 
States Information Agency. This out- 
fit is at the very heart of our cold 
war, It is the USIA which is fighting 
directly against Communism—not 
the Army, Navy, Air Force or the 
Marines. Our defense outfit gets 
about $40 billion a year. I am not 
complaining about that; we may 
need it at any time. But the USIA, 
which carries on the war of ideas, 
the war on which everything may de- 
pend, received something less than 
$3 million in 1955 and a little more 
than $1.5 million last year. Billions 
for planes and bombs, little more 
than pennies for the spread of ideas. 

It would help a lot if our citizens 
could get hold of this report. It is a 
bright and interesting piece of pub- 
licity. You can get a copy by writing 
to the United States Information 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

This organization deserves all the 
encouragement it can get from inter- 
ested citizens. It took a severe and 
undeserved clouting when McCarthy 
was riding high. During the last 
years of the Truman Administration, 
its appropriation was considerably 
more than it is now and it was doing 
a bang-up job of fighting Commu- 
nism. It had a corps of fine experts 
on Bolshevism. There was a warmth 
about the anti-Communist fight that 
was beginning to carry everything 
before it. Then came the campaign 
against the mess in Washington and 
immediately afterward the McCarthy 





By William E. Bohn 


The U.S. Information Agency 
Is Finally on the Upbeat Again 


and Schine took 
their free trip across Europe to throw 


hullabaloo. Cohn 


the books on Communism out of 
USIA libraries. It came to be re- 
garded as a crime to know anything 
about the subject. Members of the 
USIA staff were dropped in squads. 
Many of those who were fired or 
who resigned were the topnotch ex- 
perts on Bolshevism, the ones who 
really had their hearts in the fight. 
In consequence. the spirit of the 
whole institution went down. That 
was in 1953 and 1954. 

Since those days, a lot has hap- 
pened. If I am to judge by what I 
hear in Washington and from the 
spirit of this official report, I should 
say that the USIA has entered on a 
new and better period. The new direc- 
tor seems to have the right sort of 
ideas. He has, especially, the kind of 
liveliness and enterprise which this 
sort of effort requires. 

What we are doing now is quite 
different from any sort of interna- 
tional activity which we carried on 
before the Second World War. Up to 
recent times, we have sent to foreign 
lands only a few ambassadors, min- 
Most of them 
merely lived with what dignity they 


isters and consuls. 
could muster on their moderate sala- 
ries and, properly attired, attended 
now and then a formal dinner or ball. 

Now the Russians are trying—and 


the 


world that we are imperialists, rob- 


not without success—to teach 
bers, liars. In many of the countries 
they have native allies. So it is up to 
us to penetrate everywhere, to carry 
the message about what America is 
and how democracy works to every 
city, every village, even into the for- 





ests. To do this job requires the util 












zation of every sort of medium in 
every sort of language. Directo 
Larson’s workers send and carn 
their messages by means of radio, 
television, papers, leaflets, books, 
movies, art and industrial exhibits 
They did all of this in 1956 fo 
$1,566,119. 

During the past six months, USIA 
people have been sending to all cor} 
ners of the world the truth about 
Hungary and Poland, the Middl 
East and Suez, the American election 
and racial integration in our schools 
How American capitalism actually 
operates, 
workers 


how American farmers, 


and Negroes work ané 
amuse themselves, what life here is 
actually like has been pictured in 
detail far and wide. It was all excit- 
ing news in the far places of Asa 
and Africa. ! 

The agency's radio and television 
broadcasts are being picked up by 
commercial stations in many parts 0! 
the world. The weekly News in Re 
view, a TV series, reached a total 
distribution of 59 prints in 32 cour 
tries. In parts of Asia and Africa 
where TV sets are scarce, it is the 
style to hold parties in order to listen 
to the news from the United States. 

Here is an interesting item from 
Poland. On November 23, a Warsa¥ 
newspaper announced that the jam 
ming of American broadcasts had 
been discontinued. The next day, it 
was revealed in Parliament that poor 
Poland had been spending $17.5 mil- 
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HE Gallup Poll reveals that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has lost only a 
few percentage points of his popu- 
larity since the Middle East crisis 
went from bad to worse. With Nasser 
having thumbed his nose at all the 
“assumptions” on which the Israelis 
yielded to the President’s pressure 
(which undoubtedly represented im- 
plied promises on the part of the 
Administration), well over 70 per 
cent of the populace still believe that 
Mr. Eisenhower is doing a good job. 
And the percentage of those who 
have this favorable opinion is still 
geater than the percentage of those 
vho contributed to his electoral tri- 
umph, just at the moment when the 
bold but futile Anglo-French inva- 
tion of the Suez was proving that the 
Administration had given us a much 
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too favorable account of affairs in 
the troubled Middle East. 

There is quite a contrast between 
this favorable opinion held by the 
voters and the sober opinion of many 
careful students of foreign policy, to 
wit, that the 
chiefly responsible for the despera- 
tion of our oldest allies and is now 
responsible for the continued defi- 
ance of the little dictator who suc- 
ceeds partly by molding the opinion 
of the UN majority and partly by 
defying the decrees of that now im- 


Administration was 


potent agency of international affairs. 

This contrast of opinions again 
taises the question of whether for- 
tign policy is not the Achilles’ heel 
of democracy. The problems of for- 
ign policy are too remote and too 
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fsenhower's vague policies reflect popular complacency, 
and that's why only a handful resent his failures 


DEMOCRACY AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


complex either to interest or to be 
comprehended by the man in the 
street. Democracies are naturally re- 
luctant to go to war, but uncritical 
of steps by their government which 
might contribute to an ultimate ca- 
tastrophe. Walter Lippmann may be 
right in suggesting that a democracy, 
once embarked on a conflict, is also 
reluctant to make a wise peace be- 
cause such a peace is incompatible 
with the vindictive passions which the 
war has inevitably aroused. One need 
not accept Mr. Lippmann’s cure for 
this failure of a democracy in for- 
eign policy to be impressed by his 
pessimistic analysis of the problem 
in his recent book, A Public Philoso- 
phy. His cure was a stronger execu- 
tive, from 


emancipate popular 


clamor. 


LIPPMANN: ANALYSIS MAY BE RIGHT 





Our present embarrassment proves 
the inadequacy of this cure, because 
America has the most independent 
executive power of any democracy. 
No public clamor was responsible for 
our predicament. If we can put our 
finger on any specific cause, we still 
cannot point to any constitutional de- 
fect in our system. The finger would 
have to be pointed at the “one- 
party press” which Adlai Stevenson 
brought to our attention in the 1952 
campaign. Then, as now, the over- 
whelming majority of the press is 
devoted to the President’s cause and 
is interested in giving the most favor- 
able possible account of his policy. 
The slick magazines are even more 
biased. They glory in presenting our 
foreign policy as the acme of virtue 
a world in which 
every other nation seems intent on 
shocking us with its folly. No one has 
called attention, as far as I am aware, 
to the remarkable sapience of the 
Canadian Foreign Office in compari- 
son with our own. Even the commen- 
tators, who are forced to become 
critical by their knowledge of the 
facts, usually deflect their blows so 
that their criticisins will not disturb 
the complacency of the public, which 
has adopted a myth to make our 


and wisdom in 


paradise in an insecure world seem 
a little less incongruous than it really 
is. 

Sometimes a few obliquely critical 
words appear in the news dispatches. 
Thus, for instance, the New York 
Times reported that British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan had 
sought to persuade the President that 
our common policy must be to guard 
the alliance of the “responsible na- 
tions,” particularly Britain and the 
United States, against the perils of 
irresponsible small nations which 
now dominate the UN General 
Assembly. The unstable but fevered 
“anti-colonialism” of these small na- 


> 


tions automatically favors the well- 
known ex-colonial power, Egypt, even 
when the latter has become the locus 
of a new imperialism which threatens 
the life-line of Europe and dominates 
the budding nationalisms of the Arab 


world. The Times correspondent al- 
lowed himself only the obliquely 
critical remark that observers ques- 
tioned whether Macmillan would go 
very far in countering the President’s 
passion for equality. He did not say 
that this passion for equality implies 
that the President is not sufficiently 
aware of one of the great embarrass- 
ments in the present affairs of the 
UN. The frustration of the Russian 
veto in the Security Council per- 
suaded us to make more and more 
use of the Assembly. But meanwhile 
the Assembly gives the same vote to 
a recently born nation which has 
difficulty in gaining its own security 
and to the great hegemonous nations 
of the world. One may rejoice in the 
birth of the new nation of Ghana 
and its quick admission to the United 
Nations and yet be conscious of the 
fact that its power and responsibility 
are not equal to our own. 

Our uncritical attitude toward UN 
procedures is only one of the aspects 
of United States foreign policy which 
do not concern a complacent public 
but do arouse the misgivings of our 
sophisticated allies. We have not 
solved any problems in the Middle 
East despite the catch-all promises of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. Macmillan 
did finally persuade us to participate 
in the Baghdad Pact and thus assume 
specific responsibility which we had 
previously disavowed. Whether he 
also persuaded the President to adopt 
a more realistic attitude toward Nas- 
serian imperialism is not yet clear. 

All these are problems of grave 
moment for the effectiveness of our 
leadership in the alliance of “free” 
nations, yet none of them are seri- 
ously debated by the voters or even 
by the élite of knowledgeable experts. 
Domestic policy impinges on the lives 
of all the citizens, and one can always 
justify the wisdom of a democracy 
by remarking that even an ignorant 
man knows better than the most 
skilled cobbler whether or not the 
shoe designed for him pinches his 
foot. It is by this wisdom of direct 
experience that democracies prove 
their superiority over any govern- 


ment of the élite. But in foreign pol- 
icy we deal with forms of power and 
responsibility which do not impinge 
on the interests of the voters except 
in the final instance of war. They 
impinge on peoples that have no vote 
in our nation. American power is so 
great that most of us do not even 
know of the areas of impingement. 
We must recognize the hazard to 
democracy in this situation, even 
though there is no answer to the 
problem which it presents except a 
more alert electorate and more 
searching debate of foreign issues. 
None of us would sacrifice the 
values of a free society even though 
we realize that in a situation of peace 
through atomic stalemate the totali- 
tarian nations may have an advantage 
over the free societies—for they can 
run the risk of total war which every 
local war involves. But one could 
wish for more astute leadership in 
our democracy, leadership which has 
not erroneously concluded, from the 
fact that “there is no alternative to 
peace in a nuclear age,” that the risk 
of war must be avoided at all costs. 
Such a conclusion merely means that 
the totalitarian nations can safely 
push forward everywhere, for we 
have announced beforehand that we 
will not assume any risks. This wool- 
liness in our official policies has filled 
our allies with grave misgivings, 





MACMILLAN: ASKS RESPONSIBILITY 











while the American people as a whe 
remains remarkably complacent ay 





serene. 

Perhaps our difficulty illustrate 
not so much the general weakness ¢ 
democracies in foreign policy as th 
particular embarrassment of a gre 
nation which has been vaulted in 











a hegemonous position in the alliang 
of the free nations without servi ( 
sufficient apprenticeship for this a 4 
duous task. We are, moreover, a ven 
prosperous and comfortable nation 
not inclined to look at the details ¢ 
our responsibilities in the world led 
the perplexities disturb our easel 
Doesn’t it seem easier to combine om 


NC 





su 
traditional idealism, our devotion tings on 
“peace and justice,” with our vaunticonstruc 
ed prosperity and become convincetjin the | 
that “economic aid” plus democracyRiver th 
will solve all the problems of théjgon, Th 
world? Compan 

There are some difficulties, struction 





course, because our wealthier citijently dc 
zens, including the Secretary of thefor the t 
Treasury, think our budget is tof In th 
large. The most vulnerable part offtlells C 
the big budget is the economic aid tofjsizable 

our poorer allies. Since the lattefnever c 
have no votes, the general guess is\ The Eis 
that economic aid will be cut. Thefevery ¢ 
other difficulty is that our conceptionf sure R 
of “democracy,” when transferred tof against 
the international sphere, means oy} issue d 
alty to the United Nations, particv} yon be 
larly to the voting procedures of the} the 19 
General Assembly. We have invested) heeded 
that estimable body with all the aur) man fr 
of our liberalism and our universd|) to def 
ism. It does not matter that the aur Idaho 

does not quite fit the facts. The Pres+/ Democ 
dent’s vagueness is, in short, an — sponso 
rate mirror of the nation’s owt) overwl 
vague idealism and liberalism, made) las M 
the more acceptable by being em} lary o 
bodied in “modern Republicanism.”} Gover 
Thus, Eisenhower is so popular de} cent I 
spite the dubious lack of specific pol} Nev 
cies in his general program precisely}, GOP 

because his mood accurately repre}, Gover 
sents the mood of the Americas}, North 
people. One can only pity our allies) ‘tate | 
who are too dependent upon oUt) just v 
power to tell us the truth about out) ¢ res 
policy or lack of it. thoria 
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Hells Canyon Issue 


<4 Still Stirs Northwest 


r, a ver 
natio By Samuel Markham 
etails ¢ 
orld leg PORTLAND, ORE. Democrats voted for it, 15 Republi- 


Dine ow subcommittee is holding hear- 
otion tilings on a bill to authorize Federal 
r vaunticonstruction of a multi-purpose dam 
nvineedjin the great canyon of the Snake 
nocracyRiver that separates Idaho and Ore- 
of thélgon, The fact that the Idaho Power 
‘Company is well along in the con- 
struction of a dam on the site appar- 
er citifently does not bother the committee 
of thefor the bill’s sponsors. 
is tof In the last session of Congress, the 
part olffells Canyon bill was defeated by a 
c aidtfsizable majority in the Senate. It 
> lattefnever came to a vote in the House. 
suess is \The Eisenhower Administration used 
ut. Thefevery device at its disposal to pres- 
ceptionf sure Republican Senators to vote 
rred tof against the bill. It succeeded—but the 
ns loy-} issue didn’t die. In fact, Hells Can- 
oarticv} yon became a ringing battle-cry in 
of the} the 1956 election, and the people 
nvestel| heeded it: One Republican Congress- 
1e aurt/ man from eastern Oregon went down 
iversal| to defeat, a Republican Senator in 
e aur) Idaho was unseated, and Oregon 
; Pres! Democratic Senator Wayne Morse, a 
n acct) sponsor of the present bill, won an 
s owt) overwhelming victory against Doug- 
, made) las McKay. The latter, while Secre- 
g em) lary of the Interior, abandoned the 
nism.” Government’s claim to the magnifi- 
lar de} cent Hells Canyon site. 
c pol} Nevertheless, almost to a man the 
ecisely| GOP is still against additional large 
repre} Government dams in the Pacific 
rican), Northwest. This is even evident in 
allies, state politics. The Oregon Senate has 
n our) just voted along strict party lines on 


ir ea on AGAIN, a Senate Interior 


‘ies, 


(=) 





ut ouf} 4 resolution urging Congress to au- 
thorize the Hells Canyon project; 15 
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cans against it. Thus, the resolution, 
which had been passed by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled lower house, was de- 
feated. Even the Senators from east- 
ern Oregon, where power and flood 
control are badly needed, voted 
against the resolution. 

Why this stubborn GOP refusal 
to look common sense in the face? 
The answer is not easy to unravel; it 
is mixed up with political ideologies, 
campaign contributions and a dogged 
do-nothingism that has rarely been 
equaled in the history of this coun- 
try’s resource development. 

The story goes back to 1948, when 
the Corps of Engineers published its 
Main Control Plan for the Columbia 
River, one of the classic documents 
of its kind. In proposing a series of 
multi-purpose projects for harnessing 
the river’s flow, the Corps found that 
a high-head dam at Hells Canyon— 
one of the deepest river canyons in 
the world—was the key to flood con- 
trol. The dam would store almost 
4 million acre-feet of water in times 
of rampaging floods, or about one- 
fifth of the 20 million needed to 
assure flood control in the entire 
Columbia-Snake basin. 

Soon afterward, the Bureau of 
Reclamation drafted a bill that was 
introduced in Congress to gain au- 
thorization for the dam. Immediately, 
the private-power lobby went into 
action. The Idaho Power Company, 
which had long regarded the Snake 
River as its private domain, applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for 
a license to build a series of dams, 


including one on the Hells Canyon 
site. 

The Department of Interior, then 
under Oscar Chapman, intervened 
and succeeded in waylaying the IPC’s 
application, but it could not get the 
Hells Canyon bill through Congress. 
The struggle was fierce but un- 
decided. When the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration came in, the climate in 
Washington changed. Former utility 
lawyers who favored private power 
were brought to the FPC, and the 
new Secretary of the Interior— 
McKay—was a private-power man. 
Consequently, the Government aban- 
doned its claim to Hells Canyon, and 
after a year-long hearing the FPC 
gave the IPC a license for three small 
dams on the Snake. The company 
lost little time in making good on its 
application; dirt soon began to fly 
at Hells Canyon. 

But the people did not give up so 
easily. The Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion, organized by the Grange and 
members of rural electric co-ops, 
raised enough money to carry the 
fight to the courts. The U.S, Court 
of Appeals upheld the IPC license. 
The intervenors then appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, and the four 
Pacific Northwest Senators—Morse, 
Richard L. Neuberger, Henry M. 
Jackson and Warren G. Magnuson— 
vowed to introduce another bill in 
the 85th Congress. 

It is not likely that the Hells Can- 
yon bill will ever be passed by Con- 
gress, and it is even less likely that 
the Supreme Court will invalidate the 
IPC license—though that license 
clearly violates the Federal Water 
Power Act provision calling for de- 
velopment of U.S. rivers on a com- 
prehensive plan. The loss of some 
3 million acre-feet of storage at Hells 
Canyon—the IPC dam will store only 
one million feet—will be keenly felt 
for all time in the Snake River valley. 
Towns that need protection will con- 
tinue to suffer, main streets will be 
flooded every time the rivers go 
berserk, fields will be washed out, 
and homes will be abandoned. 

The people of eastern Oregon and 










northwestern Idaho are up in arms. 
But they are at the mercy of a politi- 
cal party that is beholden to the 
Idaho Power Company and other 
substantial 


utilities for campaign 


contributions. 


The Hells Canyon drama will roll 
on, and the people will continue to 
mutter their resentment. Meanwhile, 
the IPC will probably have its dam 
and will undoubtedly sell power at a 
rate four or five times that of Federal 


power in the Pacific Northwest. In 
vestors in the company will continu 
to reap large dividends, but the 
region will remain short of low-cost 
electricity and helpless to cope with 
the rampaging river. 


Educationists Remain Optimistic 


Sr. Louis 

| ASSOCIATION for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
held its twelfth annual convention 


here last month. This department of 
the National 
modestly calls itself “the most influ- 


Education Association 


what 
American public school children will 


ential force in determining 
study.” Despite this clear recognition 
of its power, however, a spokesman 
emphasized that it worked through 
group planning, team work, lay con- 
sultation and the sharing of ideas. 

Four leaders of the group gave a 
revealing idea of what they thought 
was ahead for schools (“The Foresee- 
able EDUCATION of the Future,” as 
the program billed it). Not only did 
this give the 3,000 educators in at- 
tendance the views of leaders in their 
field, it also provided interested citi- 
zens with a chance to evaluate the 
talked about and 
criticized outlook of the professional 
educator. 

David Russell. Alice Miel and 


Frances Martin, all professors of edu- 


often sometimes 


cation. and Robert Gilchrist. presi- 
dent of the Association, face the fu- 
ture with optimism. They believe the 
classroom and teacher shortage are 
beginning to be solved. (The parent 
NEA reported three months ago a 
current shortage of 120,000 class- 
rooms and 180,000 qualified teach- 
ers. ) 

Russell said the teacher shortage 
was being reduced by special courses 
in education that prepared liberal 
arts graduates to teach, by the return 
of ex-teachers to the classroom and 
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By Richard Rose 


by the payment of higher salaries, 
which prevent teachers from quitting. 
When asked to comment upon com- 
plaints by some ex-teachers that the 
emptiness and windiness of profes- 
sional educators have driven them 
from teaching, all looked quite sur- 
prised at the thought. 

“The level of teaching in educa- 
tion courses is as high, or higher, 
than in other university depart- 
Russell asserted. “Since it 
takes six years to train a doctor, it is 


ments,” 


certainly not too much to expect pro- 
fessional training for teaching to re- 
All agreed on the 
importance of research by education 
professors. 


quire two years.” 


The teacher shortage won’t be 
solved by television, Russell empha- 
sized. “There are many things tele- 
vision can’t do, such as inculcate the 
values of working in a group,” he 
pointed out. When asked what value 
he placed upon the ability to work 
against the pressures of a group, the 
University of California educator 
smiled brightly and said, “You know, 
that’s a good point. I hadn’t thought 
about it.” 

Gilchrist, superintendent of an ex- 
panding school district in a St. Louis 
suburb, admitted that professional 
educators have failed to make the 
public aware of the need for more 
money to finance more schools. 
“We've still got to convince people 
that it’s more important to spend 
more money on education than on 
liquor or high-powered automobiles.” 
Last December, voters in Gilchrist’s 
own district defeated a proposed 


$3.8-million bond issue for schools. 

The three professors of education 
in the discussion expressed the belief 
that the expanding gross national 
product would automatically provide 
the increased revenue needed for 
more schools. When asked whether 
local, state or Federal taxes would be 
used to raise such sizable sums, they 
were vague. 

Some changes in curriculum have 
occurred and others are coming, all 
agreed. The gray-haired Miss Martin 
said more emphasis ought to be 
placed upon giving pupils “love and 
understanding.” 


Miss Miel “The 


Bestorites want to turn out of the 


pointed out, 
schools all who can’t meet their stand: 
ards of academic achievement. We 
want to provide courses for everyone 
who is already in school.” 

More students could learn foreign 
languages, she declared, if less gram 
mar was taught in language courses. 
Russell thought the study of foreign 
languages will become less and les 
important because machines “on the 


Univac principle” will soon be in ust § 


to translate spoken and written me 
terials automatically and instantane 
ously. “Just like at the United Ne 
tions,” another chimed in. 

The quick-witted Russell admitted 
that secondary school education is 
floundering a bit because of the deci- 
sion not to exclude people who have 
not benefited from academic-type 
courses, and that high school aims 
were becoming “fuzzier.” “But we're 
teaching the three Rs better than 
ever,” he promptly added. 
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HE U.S. Communist convention, 
as Walter K. Lewis reported here 
o February 25, changed nothing. 
Or, rather, it made it obvious that 
plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. Since that four-day fiasco, 
Daily Worker editor John Gates has 
been denied the opportunity to ex- 
iplain it away before students at New 
York’s city colleges, thereby gaining 
valuable publicity for a bankrupt 
imovement. And J. Edgar Hoover has 
(released a statement in which he indi- 
cates that the CP “hand-picked” a 
group of observers (ACLU lawyer 
Carl Rachlin excluded), presumably 
to whitewash the party. 

This observer, a life-long anti- 
Communist, was hand-picked by no- 
body except the editors of Dissent, 

















Pe vho commissioned him to write an 
he aticle about the convention. What 
We did we see in that caterers’ establish- 
srvone feat which had once been a Russian 
Orthodox Church as the faithful 
._| gathered to perform their peculiar 
Oreigl ) sag? 
r ee Perhaps Nikita Khrushchev pro- 
ai vided the cue when he said some 
ry months ago: “In the essentials—and 
- the | the essentials are class interests— 
me God grant that every Communist 
» ama ‘ould be able to fight like Stalin to 
ati defend them.” The Party’s guiding 
1 Ne documents were two in number: a let- 
ter from M. Jacques Duclos and an 
~ article from the Chinese Communist 
on is} press. Duclos scolded the American 
dec & Atty for its dangerous departures 
beak from the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
a BERNARD ROSENBERG, author of The 
were Values of Veblen and co-editor of 
au Mass Culture, attended the recent 





Communist party convention as an 
observer for the magazine Dissent. 
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Communists Unchanged 


After Party Convention 


By Bernard Rosenberg 


ism, referred to the people of Hun- 
gary as criminals and assassins of 
socialism and warned against “the 
morass of social-democratic opportu- 
nism.” Duclos violently denounced as 
“liquidationist revisionism” the idea 
of creating another political action 
association to replace the CP, a pro- 
posal which had been given pre- 
convention currency by John Gates. 
William Z. Foster, ever the faithful 
puppet, declared in his address that 
“The single most important action 
for the convention is to maintain the 
party.” The party was maintained, 
and John Gates ruefully observed that 
only a very brave soul indeed would 
dare discuss the question again. 

Whether to dissolve or not to dis- 
solve was, of course, debated on the 
floor, with speaker after speaker 
echoing Duclos. Finally, a delegate 
was granted five minutes to speak in 
favor of liquidation. He turned out 
to be an aged and utterly incoherent 
rank-and-filer not one word of whose 
stentorian tirade anyone in the hall 
could understand. This speech may 
be juxtaposed next to several fruit- 
less attempts to raise the question of 
Hungary as a measure of the new 
party democracy. 

The Chinese article was long and 
tedious, but boiled down to a simple, 
though meaningless proposition: We 
must avoid doctrinairism, dogma- 
tism, inflexibility and all possible 
synonyms thereof while guarding 
ourselves just as carefully against 
revisionism. In other words, let us be 
entirely receptive to change and abso- 
lutely hostile to it. The convention 
hued closely to this schizoid line. 

It struck several of us who were 
there that these shenanigans may be 
worrisome in only one particular. 





The CP at last has given up a plan 
cherished for many years to carve 
a Negro People’s Republic out of 
three Southern states. Why they have 
forsaken this solution to the Negro 
problem is not entirely clear, for it 
has proved to be only a little less pop- 
ular than Garveyism among Ameri- 
can Negroes. The Negro Republic has 
been written off, and the party will 
now try resolutely to damage the 
Negro cause as much as possible. 
The convention’s first formal ac- 
tion was to dispatch a telegram to 
President Eisenhower informing him 
that bombs were dropping not on the 
Middle East but on Alabama and ad- 
vising him that the Communist party 
thought he should be making a plea 
in the South for oppressed Negroes. 
This message was calculated to make 
the President throw away his golf 
sticks and head for Montgomery, 
but didn’t. No other 
topic received so much attention, or 
produced such unanimity, as “the 
Negro people’s liberation movement.” 
The party’s new slogan is an “anti- 
monopoly coalition” to be composed 
of “workers, the Negro people and 
other democratic strata,” a slogan 
reiterated in just that sequence hun- 
dreds of times till the dullest clod 
could be sure of taking it home with 
him. The preamble to the new party 
constitution enthusiastically 
amended to give more prominence to 
the Negro question. Party headquar- 
ters were switched from New York to 
Chicago, partly to wrest control from 
possibly rebellious elements in New 
York but also for the stated reason 
of getting closer to the Negro. The 
position of Claude Lightfoot, a Negro 
leader from Chicago, has been en- 
hanced. Those members of the Na- 
tional Committee who were elected 
on the last day were deliberately cho- 
sen to make a high proportion of 
them Negroes. Nothing could be more 
surely ruinous to the Negro cause 
than to have the Communist party in 
any way identified with it. No one 
knows this better than the Commu- 
nists. They will be predictable and 
reprehensible to the very end. 


somehow it 


was 
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KILLING 
A MOUSE 


By Jascha Kessler 


AST NIGHT I killed a mouse. A simple domestic event. 

No doubt. Yet this morning, in the middle of my 
walk to the bus stop, it occurred to me it was enough to 
hang a case on. 

I asked myself suddenly: Who needs an enemy to 
engage his life, when he has friends enough to do it for 
him, let alone himself and his domestic ménage (a double 
redundancy) ? Why should that wee, sleekit, timorous, 
cowerin’ beastie have thrust himself upon me, too? Why 
did he come? The answer is simple and domestic. He 
came for the dog’s cereal, a tasty wheat and corn and 
soya preparation in five-pound waxed double bags. What 
was I doing with 70 pounds of black poodle? Answer: I 
had a wife, and a new child. The dog and child, we had 
reasoned, would get along wonderfully. Simple and 
domestic—wived, childed, and dogged. No real cause for 
fear and trembling. 

When I was in college a friend of mine, a beginning 
poet, used to read Kierkegaard and talk about Angst all 
the time. He didn’t need anxiety because he should have 
had enough to do learning about poetry. Yet, a year ago 
he’d given up his sad lyrics to worry about the blurred 
image of his own face in the age-speckled mirror of his 
Barrow Street tenement. He probably had mice aplenty 
because he left his garbage around for weeks. But he 
didn’t care. All the same, they took him away a few 
months ago and gave him a round of shocks. Not a tragic 
case, certainly. But he didn’t care, and not caring he 
shouldn’t have had his anxiety—at least not according to 
his classically modern thesis. It seems it makes no differ- 
ence: He had no choice. 

I didn’t know for a while that I even had a mouse. I’d 
pour the dog’s cereal into his dish at dinner time, and 
there’d be drippings on the floor. I was surprised at my 
clumsiness. I became a little anxious. But the third time it 
happened I saw there was a real cause: a neat bullet- 
sized hole in the bottom of the bag. Only one thing could 
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be responsible, but for a few days I wavered, loathe t | seemec 
draw that deduction, until my mouse (a city mouse) was wrigg! 
such a damn fool as to dash out of the cupboard acros wire al 
the kitchen floor in the middle of a Saturday afternoon? of 60 
He could have been more patient or less guilty or braver, Finally 
Even then, he ran so fast I thought I saw just a blur out of? poking 
the corner of my eye. I wondered if it was a mouse. But |{ very st 
know it really was. And I cared—I didn’t need him. he mu: 
So I went for a trap. For fifteen cents I got two simpk asked. 
snappy things. He seemed to use either of two runways} won't 
on each side of the sink to break for his goal. I say he,{ bones, 
though it might have been a pregnant she, because | think ? that. E 
of him as a bachelor. I set the springs (the silly pup curi-| posed 
ous about it all) and baited them with a sprinkling of the) Int 
food he liked so much. What, I puzzled, could that apoc-| agitate 
ryphal tycoon have meant in pronouncing that a better Fortur 
mousetrap would bring the world to your door—could\ cold ir 
anything be simpler, cheaper, or more effective than this the kit 
little piece of wood with its delicate tripper and its smash.| perate 
ing spring? I pushed them carefully up his two narrow, get at 
runways. A mouse would know little about the pleasure’ crazed 
principle: He would be all hunger and desire, unable to} The 2 
pass temptation by in the middle of his journey to pant for the 
dise without stopping to take what he could get. He would him; 
not be warned by the human smell on the trap, living} hygien 
among us people as he did. He would be neither cautious } —We ' 
nor safe. Best, he would never know what hit him. Nor | ™arro 
would I—and that is the best way to do a domestic } less), 
killing. Carefu 
But as it turned out the best laid plan is not as simple | the ga: 
as one hopes. About 4 the next afternoon, we were all in in with 
the bedroom playing together when—snap! The sudden} and wi 
lock of the trap was accompanied by a series of small} hold 
shrieks of pain and anguish. My wife didn’t want any _Afte 
part of the filthy job, though she’d been quick enough} "ny, li 
to ask for the traps. I went to see the result; I was didn’t 
excited, and full of repulsion. One trap was nowhere to? are wi 
be seen. I fetched a wire clotheshanger, unbent it and | ‘Teatu 
poked it up the runway. There was a frantic rattling - ee 
squeaking. He was struggling back there behind and head. | 
under the sink where it was impossible to get at him. He pitta. 
approg 
TD Withou 
The previous writers in this symposium—Norman Pod- | tailien 
horetz, Wallace Markfield, Arthur Cohen, Daniel Bell— | 
provided analysis and commentary. Here we present 2 | anothe 
more sentient approach, cast in the form of a parable. | 45 use 
Jascha Kessler, 27, writes poetry and fiction that has | Wh; 
been published in Poetry, Encounter, Accent, Chicago hole, } 
Review and other journals. Introducing this piece, he What - 
refers us to “Shooting an Elephant,” in which George — . 
Orwell describes how, as a young man, he was forced to f ina fe 
kill a tame elephant against his inclination. “Killing 4 | do sor 
Mouse,” says Mr. Kessler, “develops no such great moral | only n 
dilemma—these are, after all, the Fattening °50s and | before 
there seems to be little need, and less time, for thought. § possib 
But it offers a glimpse of one moment of the otrang® Su 
°50s, a moment of moral, even religious, decision. is ; 
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the t ) seemed to be dragging the trap after him, unable to 
:) wave wriggle into his hole. He squeaked when I wiggled the 
across wire about. It was a frightened little sound—For the love 
rnoon,? of God, Montresor! And I thought, Poor Fortunato! 
raver, Finally, when there was no more response, I gave up 
out of # poking. Maybe he was dead; maybe he was just keeping 
But | very still. I went back to the bedroom and explained that 
m. he must be dead. What are you going to do now? my wife 
simpk} asked. What can I do? I said. He’ll dry out, I think, he 
nways} won't smell, he'll crumble to dusty fur and little dry 
ay he,{ bones, he’ll be just a ghost of himself. She didn’t like 
think ¢ that. But what could I do? I took a deep breath, com- 
» curi-| posed my mind, and forgot about him. 
of the} In the middle of the night, journeying through a light, 
apoc-| agitated sleep, I awake. Squeakings; rattlings of chains. 
better. Fortunato lives still. Shivering in pajama tops, my feet 
could \ cold in cold slippers, without my glasses, I steal back to 
n thisf the kitchen and turn on the light. The rattling comes, des- 
mash-| perate now, from behind the stove. Has he gone back to 
arrow, get at some cereal for his last supper? What is the pain- 
sasure. crazed creature thinking of! I search for a pair of pliers. 
ble to! The 20th century is pitiless: I can’t risk touching him, 
para-\ for the lice on mice may be as fatal to me as I shall be to 
aaiae him; thus the compassionate heart is hemmed in by 
living} hygiene. Of all centuries to play it safe, and with a mouse 
utious | —we who have bombs and Strontium 90 ticking in our 
. Nor | marrow, 30-second nerve gas (odorless, colorless, taste- 
nestic f less), and virus rarities to drop in the enemy’s mailboxes. 
Carefully bending down, and peering round the corner of 
imple } the gas-range, I see the edge of the trap showing. I reach 
all in ) in with the pliers, pincing subtly. I have it! I pull gently, 
adden | and with the trap, scrabbling futilely on the linoleum for 
small} 4 hold, squeaking in terror, comes my poor Fortunato. 
t any} After all my guilty imaginings, he’s only a tiny, really 
rough } tiny, little, little mouse. Caught by his left hind leg. -Why 
| was! didn’t you gnaw it off, the way wolves do? But wolves 
sre to? are wild and free; my mouse is a gentle, domesticated 
t and, creature. I hold up the trap. He wriggles terribly for a 
g and) minute, then relaxes because the blood has rushed to his 
| and| head. His heart is beating quickly, a panicky pittapatta- 
n. He! pitta. His bright black beady eyes are rolling. The dog 
approaches softly, wary, curious. I let him sniff the mouse 
yl without violating its helplessness. Sanitarian and _utili- 
j— | ‘tian; my hope is that the dog will act up if he smells 
nt a | other mouse some time, though of course he must be 
able. | as used to the smell as the mouse was to his. 
be — to do? If I release him, he'll only rush for his 
: ole, lame or not, and I'll have to hunt for him again. 
aan ! What will I have suffered for then? But I need my sleep; 
dto | ™a few hours I have to get up and go to the office. I must 
ng 2 do something with this dilemma now: I am freezing in 
oral | only my pajama top. Decision is the only answer; yet 
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nd ° 
a before doing what I shall do, a few alternatives no longer 
werd possible come to mind. 
on.” Suppose I were very much younger, say an unhaired 
— § boy, I might play scientists. Play! Empirical boys drop 
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cats from sixth story windows to test their reflexes; they 
strip flowers and break branches from trees to make sure 
nature still retains her fabled regenerative powers. A boy 
might take down a kitchen knife, summarily hack off the 
mouse’s head or pierce for the heart. 

Suppose I were not so young, but adolescent, I might 
pretend to be religious, a Jainist perhaps. At that age, I'd 
still be so stark scared of death and of living’s impractical 
imperatives that I would grasp at any opportunity, rele- 
vant or not, to assert the right of all things to go on. I 
would even call this madness a reverence for life. A 
pseudoheart, generous, full of fresh blood, seeking charity 
for suffering in the name of love’s absolute, and in this 
lovingness agonizing over the mouse. There would be 
reasons for this heart to find: Even to eat rice we must 
kill paramecia, hence. . . . O youth! health gone ascetic, 
unreconciled to the necessary fist, pride and power re- 
strained from their imperatives. I might, being so rapt 
with my sensibility, even say, “Go on about your mousy 
affairs, mouse, you too must live as best you can.” A 
philosophical dogma to rationalize the luxurious waste 
of youthful strength on dreams of equity: This liberal 
adolescent will be stunned soon enough by the unexpected 
depression of his Thirties. 

But being where I am now, today, what did | do? I 
looked at myself, my householding self that groaned in its 
chains like the sea. I must have my shirts clean, my food 
clean. I have a wife, a child, a dog, yet I stand here with 
a doomed mouse who hangs upside down, his heart tick- 
ing faster than any bomb, dangling from a pink hind leg 
with its pink little fingers of toes, miniscule human-seem- 
ing toes, from a dirty little trap, the trap from a pair of 
pliers, the pliers from my steady hand. 

It is chilly at 4 in the morning. In his last years, Dylan 
Thomas woke fretful and sick in the morning. He had his 
mouse. I sighed, I shivered. I went to the bathroom, 
opened the toilet. I didn’t want him swimming about in 
the bowl—too much to allow even Fortunato—so I 
plunged the trip quite down. As he hit cold water he 
squeaked for the last time. And he struggled, he tried 
to come up for air, his little paws dabbling upwards. But 
after all. Only little bubbles blew from his mouth, a tiny 
stream of bubbles issuing. There wasn’t much air in him. 
I held him under for a few more moments as he gave his 
last twitches. Then I released the spring bar of the trap 
and flushed him down. Once, twice, again. I waited. He 
didn’t come back. I dreaded his coming back—it has 
happened. But he didn’t. I hoped he wouldn’t stick either. 
I didn’t want the plumber coming to fish him out, and the 
landlord saying, Who the hell puts mice down a toilet? 
Where else in the middle of the night, where the hell else? 

Then I went back to bed. The dog curled up at its foot, 
yawned once and fell asleep. My wife turned over in her 
sleep, embracing me, never noticing how cold I was from 
the waist down. The child in her room slept right on. I 
think before long I must have fallen asleep too. 















The Life and Times of 


JANOS KADAR 


HE LAST TIME I saw Janos Kadar, 

he was hurrying along a corridor 
in the Parliament building in Buda- 
pest. It was mid-November 1956, and 
I was a member of a delegation sent 
by the Hungarian Writers’ Union to 
protest against the daily arrests. 
Kadar had no time to receive us. He 
had been conferring behind closed 
doors with his police chief, and when 
we finally caught a glimpse of him 
he was about to receive a Soviet 
“technical mission.” He looked utter- 
ly played out. His deathly pale face, 
furrowed brow, unsteady eyes and 
twitching eyelids revealed a totally 
exhausted man, driving himself for- 
ward only by superhuman effort. His 
face, once handsome but now made 
ugly by years of lying and self- 
debasement, might have inspired pity 
—had it not been so plain what 
gripped and motivated him. 

Kadar did not seem at all out of 
place in the Budapest of those days. 
He fitted well into the depressing, 
out-of-joint surroundings, the burnt- 
out tanks and Communist slogans 





George Paloczi-Horvath is a noted 
Hungarian historian and Marxist 
theoretician who was arrested in 
1949 and later sentenced to 15 years 
at forced labor. On his release by 
the government of Imre Nagy in 
1954, he did not rejoin the Com. 
munist party but became active in 
the Petéfi Circle and wrote for 
Irodalmi Ujsag, organ of the rebel 
writers. He was active in the Revo- 
lution, fled after the Soviet in- 
tervention, and is now in London. 
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By George Paloczi-Horvath 


scrawled on walls—a city which had 
just been turned into the graveyard 
of a revolution. But now, as I write 
these lines in London, I see him from 
the vantage point of the normal world 
of men. How difficult it is to describe 
him for this world! How does one 
go about producing not the portrait 
of a man but a description of the 
process through which conscience 
and character are transformed into 
moral disintegration, a decent human 
being made into a “great Communist 
leader”? 

It begins quite normally. A young 
man is driven by moral indignation 
to political activity. He joins the 
small illegal Communist group which 
professes to be fighting against social 
injustice and for a world of peace 
and prosperity. The group’s enthusi- 
asm and conviction prove contagious. 
He is filled with blind trust in the two 
or three real Communists whom he 
comes to know. They possess calm 
self-assurance, vast knowledge and 
the power of fanaticism. They give 
him the key that opens the gate to the 
future: Marxist theory will make the 
working class invincible! He learns 
“Marxist thinking” before he has had 
an opportunity to learn how to think 
in general. Soon he has his own 
built-in mental censor which sharply 
rebukes him in those rare cases when 
his own thinking strays from the 
straight and narrow path of the cur- 
rent Party line. We are now in the 
era of Hitler and the Spanish Civil 
War; Janos Kadar is still relatively 
normal. He still believes the Com- 


munist party is the party of truth 
By the time of World War I, 
Janos Kadar is a member of the ten 
man Communist “directorate” in 
Budapest. The leader of the illegal 
party, Laszlo Rajk, is his friend and 
model. A man from the working class 
who became an “intellectual” and 4 
hero in Spain, Rajk is among the 
bravest of the brave. So is his wife. 
In 1943, she is arrested by the Hu- 
garian Gestapo and tortured for 
weeks. Her captors do not know she 
is Rajk’s wife. She is hung up naked 
by her feet and beaten with rubber 
truncheons. They want to know only 
two names: those of the Communist 
leader and his deputy. Julia Rajk re 
fuses to talk and thus saves the lives 
of her husband and Janos Kadar. 
In 1944, Kadar tries to slip acros 
the Yugoslav border in order to con- 
tact Tito. He is seized but soon re 
leased. At the end of 1944, with the 
Russians already besieging Budapest. 
the Party entrusts him with a new 
mission: to break through and estab- 
lish contact with the Russians. He is 
successful and meets his first Mos 
cow-trained Hungarian Party leader, 
Erno Geré, the “human automaton.” 
Geré becomes Kadar’s second great 
mentor. He schools him in the prac 
tice of Communism after power has 
been won. Later, Kadar receives fur- 
ther training from Matyas Rakosi. 
Gerd and Rakosi initiate those 
Hungarian Party chiefs who were 
not trained in Moscow into the my* 
teries of Stalinist leadership. This is 
the realm where ideology is either 
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taken seriously or completely ig- 
nored, depending entirely on the 
need of the moment. By now, the 
faithful Party member still has a 
“censor” in his head, but his think- 
ing is no longer monolithic. His pri- 
vate truth is now different from the 
public “truth,” that is, the 
given day’s propaganda line. A deep 


from 


schism has appeared between the pri- 
vate and the public ego. 

But this is only the first of a long 
The first 
schism results when public opinion 
is replaced by the organized public 
lie. In private life, one behaves de- 
cently or at least tries to do so. One 


series of schisms. moral 


is loyal to one’s friends and does not 
resort to deception, theft, slander and 
murder. The public ego, however. 
approves all this when it is done for 
the welfare and happiness of future 
generations. 

One has the task of defending 
these actions and waxing enthusiastic 
about them. One explains one’s 
doubts by saying that one is still 
under the influence of bourgeois sen- 
timentality, not ideologically 
strong enough. When one has moved 
up further in the hierarchy, one has 
less time for such moral soul-searching. 
A man like Kadar, First Secretary of 


the Budapest Party organization, has 


yet 
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KADAR SIGNING PACT WITH CHOU EN-LAI: "SOLE INTEREST IS POWER’ 
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contact with life now only in the 
form of reports from subordinates, 
who report in the prescribed clichés 
of the Party bureaucracy. 

Kadar is now one of the popular 
leaders of the Party, a member of the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. 
He is regarded as a sociable, coura- 
geous and industrious man. When 
there is unrest in 1947 among the 
of Miskolc, he 


confronts the aroused multitude alone 


industrial workers 


and succeeds in appeasing it. 

In 1948, the CP achieves absolute 

a 

power, and Kadar becomes Deputy 
General Secretary. Rakosi now intro- 
duces the Soviet system. The Polit- 
buro members receive luxury autos, 
and checkbooks. 


They have no bank accounts; they 


villas unlimited 
can draw any sum they desire from 
the national bank. They ride about in 
their huge cars, shielded by thick 
curtains from the curious stares of 
pedestrians. They take part in con- 
ferences and state banquets, direct 
Party and state business. They rise 
early and retire late. They all learn 
Russian so that they can talk to their 
Soviet colleagues. Kadar’s relaxa- 
tion after the ascetic life of earlier 
days remains within modest bounds. 
He has a woman friend of middle- 
class parentage. The Party does not 


permit him to marry her; they live 
together like a devoted middle-class 
couple, surrounded by the standard 
luxuries of a Politburo member. 

During this time, the workers play 
a small role in the life of Comrade 
Kadar. The old feeling of exhilaration 
returns only when he visits Laszlo 
and Julia Rajk. A blind idealist, Rajk 
has preserved his old enthusiasm; 
this gives Kadar a certain moral 
underpinning. 

1949: The Party has been in power 
for a year. Mutual loyalty among 
Party members is a thing of the past. 
The purges have begun. True, no one 
has been arrested yet, but Rakosi has 
already announced that “hostile ele- 
ments, which have crept into the 
Party, must be driven out and put 
under lock and key.” Rajk is deposed 
as Interior Minister and transferred 
to the unimportant post of Foreign 
Minister. His successor at the In- 
terior Ministry is Janos Kadar. 

Personally, the two remain good 
friends. In the spring, Mrs. Rajk 
gives birth to a son, and Kadar 
stands godfather at the Soviet-style 
christening ceremony. A few weeks 
later, Rajk is arrested. General Byel- 
kin of the Soviet MVD is in Buda- 
pest. Dozens, then hundreds of Old 
Guard Communists, heroes of the 
Spanish Civil War, prominent Marx- 
ists, time-tested comrades from the 
illegal days are seized. They are de- 
scribed as members of the “Rajk 
espionage ring.” Factories and Party 
cells organize protest meetings to de- 
mand that “Rajk and the other gang- 
ster spies” be swiftly and mercilessly 
punished. Day after day, the news- 
papers publish wires calling for the 
immediate liquidation of “the im- 
perialist monster Rajk.” 

Kadar, the new Interior Minister, 
repeats constantly in speeches that 
Rajk is a wretched spy, imperialist 
and Tito agent who started out as a 
spy for the Hungarian political po- 
lice and later worked for the Gestapo, 
the French Deuxiéme Bureau and 
the American OSS. 

With Kadar Minister of the In- 
terior, Mrs. Rajk is lying sick in the 
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cellar of an AVO (Hungarian secret 
son has been 
taken from her on orders from above. 


All of us in 
thought for a long time that this rep- 


police) prison; her 


the adjoining cells 


resented the entire part played by 
little Laszlo Rajk’s godfather in the 
Rajk 
learned that we had been wrong. 

In 1951, Janos Kadar himself was 
arrested. It must have been a shock 


tragedy. Years later, we 


for him, but by no means a surprise. 
Kadar—Rakosi’s confidant, who had 
himself been responsible for the 


planning and direction of several 


Farkas, Defense Minister and Deputy 
Secretary of the Party. Vladimir 
Farkas beat Kadar until he lost con- 
sciousness, then urinated in his face 
when he came to. “We cannot re- 
main idle,” Kadar added in his re- 
port, “when everyone is threatened 
by these methods of the security 
police!” 

Kadar was subjected to prolonged 
torture because, knowing from per- 
sonal experience that the promises 
made to show-trial defendants are 
not kept, he refused to sign the con- 
fessions demanded of him. In gen- 





RAJK (R.) ON TRIAL: "MY DEAR LACI .. . WE KNOW YOU ARE INNOCENT’ 


“show trials”’—knew that Party his- 
tory consisted of an endless series of 
such trials, great and small. The big 
confession trials, whereby the leader- 
ship periodically rids itself of trou- 
blesome comrades and at the same 
time propagates a new political line, 
maintain the atmosphere of terror so 
necessary to the Stalinist system. 
Kadar knew all that, but he did not 
believe that he himself could fall 
victim after having spent so long 
sacrificing others. After his release 
three years later, he told the Party 
Central Committee how he had been 
mistreated. His torturer was Vladi- 
mir Farkas, a lieutenant-colonel in 
the security police and son of Mihaly 


eral, he found that top Party func- 
tionaries were most brutally treated 
right from the start, debased and 
humiliated so that they would forget 
what important figures they had 
been. “We'll beat that Politburo mem- 
bership right out of you!” shouted 
one of Kadar’s tormentors on the 
first day. 

One day in 1951, when I was al- 
ready an emaciated prisoner in the 
security police’s Vacs prison, I was 
taken to the Budapest AVO head- 
quarters on the Fo Utca. | was “inter- 
rogated” for weeks about Kadar and 
his friends. When I returned to my 
cellmate, the noted Hungarian writer 
Pal Ignotus, I learned that he had 


also been picked as a witness and 
had also refused to invent lies against 
Kadar. We had little love for the 
former Interior Minister, under 
whose regime we had been tortured 
for more than a year, but neither 
were we prepared to help the AVO 
and the mass murderer Rakosi. 

Early in December 1951, we were 
again taken to AVO headquarters, 
where on the llth Kadar was tried, 
Besides the accused, only AVO fune. 
tionaries were present. I was to be 
the first witness. Janos Kadar and 
three other Party officials sat on the 
prisoners’ bench. 

Before a witness testifies, he is 
ordered by the judge to look at the 
accused and tell the court whether or 
not he knows them. | saw four faces, 
all familiar. One of Kadar’s co- 
defendants had been a hard-boiled, 
Party 
after months of torture, his 


conscienceless 
Now, 
face seemed curiously humane. An- 
other defendant, Sandor Haraszti, a 


functionary, 


proud old revolutionary, had become 
positively handsome. Kadar’s face, 
however, became more and more con- 
torted. His features had a cowardly 
and, at the same time, a wild ex 
pression. 


N 1953, during the anti-Stalinist 
| “thaw,” Imre Nagy became Pre- 
mier of Hungary. He succeeded in 
releasing some 90,000 political pris 
oners from concentration camps and 
prisons. Among the first, who went 
free in the summer of 1954, were 
Kadar and his group; in the early 
fall, I followed along with thousands 
of others. 

Between the summer of 1954 and 
the summer of 1956, a constantly in- 
tensifying movement developed in- 
side and outside the Party against 
Rakosi in particular and the Stalinist 
terror in general. Kadar never came 
out openly against Rakosi; he merely 
tried to create the impression that he 
was against the terror system. 

Imre Nagy fought this system. But 
his efforts were sabotaged by the 
gigantic Party apparatus, which 
Rakosi continued to control. All the 
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ti-Stalinists in the Party gathered 
gound Nagy, but few of them were 
i influential positions. The great 
majority of the population stood be- 
hind Nagy, as did many of the lower 
Party and Government functionaries. 
Kadar’s stand could have been deci- 
sive in this struggle. He was Party 
Secretary of one of the most impor- 
tant districts, and it was commonly 
assumed that he would soon move up 
} toa more important post. But he did 
nothing—beyond his report to the 
Party Central Committee mentioned 
above. 

Later, we learned that after his re- 
lease from prison he had visited 
Rajk’s widow, who had also just been 
released. It was a shattering experi- 
ence for Mrs. Rajk. Kadar told her 
that he was the one who, on Rakosi’s 
orders, had made treacherous prom- 
ises in order to induce Laszlo Rajk 
to make a false confession. 

“Can you forgive me?” asked 
Kadar when he had finished. Mrs. 
Rajk was silent a moment and then 
said: 

“I forgive you. My husband would 
have been murdered in any case. 
That was decided by Stalin, General 
Byelkin and Rakosi. If you had re- 
fused, then the baldheaded murderer 
[Rakosi] would have found other 
willing tools.” 

After a pause, she added: 

“But can you forgive yourself? ... 
Don’t reply now. . . . There is another 
thing. If you want to go on living as 
a decent person, you must tell all 
Hungary and the whole world what 
the secret of the Rajk trial was and 
the role that you played in it.” 

Kadar seems to have still had some 
sort of conscience at that time. (Why 
else would he have sought out Mrs. 
Rajk and confessed things to her 
which no one knew?) But he did not 
have the courage to admit his deeds 
publicly. 

In 1955, Rakosi intensified his 
tampaign against Imre Nagy. Kadar 
stood by passively as Rakosi removed 
Nagy from the Government and then 
had him expelled from the Party. 
Throughout 1956, however. the anti- 
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Stalinist movement in Hungary gath- 
ered force. There were demands on 
all sides that Rakosi be called to 
account for the show trials and the 
mass murders. It became clear to the 
Party leaders that they would have to 
sacrifice Rakosi and some of his 
closer collaborators to save their own 
skins. They regarded Kadar as an 
acceptable successor to Rakosi—an 
opinion in which Kadar did his best 
to confirm them. 

Rakosi heard of the plan. At the 
next session of the Central Commit- 
tee, he noted “the unwise behavior of 
Comrade Kadar, who has aligned 
himself with the people who are to- 
day demanding punishment of all 
those responsible for the Rajk trial.” 
Then he turned to an aide and asked 
him to turn on a tape-recorder which 
had been set up in the room. 

With amazement and horror, the 
Committee members heard a conver- 
sation which had taken place seven 
years before at 60 Andrassy Street, 
former headquarters of the AVO, be- 
tween Laszlo Rajk and Janos Kadar. 
Kadar was urging Rajk, his best 
friend, to confess to the AVO and 
Byelkin’s men everything they asked. 

In so doing, Kadar made no at- 
tempt whatever to depict Rajk as a 
criminal. Indeed, he stressed repeat- 
edly that Rajk was obviously inno- 
cent. His sole argument was that 
world Communism urgently needed 
the confessions since this was the 
only way to “expose” Tito. The Party 
did not ask Rajk to sacrifice his life, 
only to commit a kind of moral sui- 
cide. His execution would be an- 
nounced publicly, and he, his wife 
and his son would then be sent to 
the Crimea to recuperate. After a 
period of time, he would be assigned 
an important Party post in a remote 
part of the USSR under another 
name. The Party would always be 
grateful to him. 

Even after weeks of sleeplessness, 
hunger and mistreatment, Rajk did 
not permit himself to be convinced 
at once. Kadar reasoned with him, 
flattered him, promised him the sun, 
moon and stars—but Rajk held firm. 


No one would believe, he said, that 
a man like him, who had belonged 
to the Party since early youth, had 
been a police spy and had worked 
for a half-dozen secret services, in- 
cluding the Gestapo. 

“What do you gain by proving 
that I have always been a scoun- 
drel?” asked Rajk. “If you must 
have a conspiracy, you can charge 
that I instigated a plot against Ra- 
kosi. That is also untrue, but it 
sounds a little more plausible.” 

Kadar told him that, to stir the 
people up against Tito, Rajk had to 
be branded a lifelong miscreant. 
Rajk finally promised to think Ka- 
dar’s proposal over. Kadar gave his 
word of honor that the terms of the 
agreement would be carried out im- 
mediately after the trial. At this time, 
Mrs. Rajk was already in prison. Her 
son had been placed in a Party 
nursery under a false name and his 
birth certificate destroyed. 

As the tape was played, the Central 
Committee members and _ several 
higher Party functionaries—some 50 
persons altogether—recalled the fate 
of Rajk and his family. Rajk had not 
even been given the opportunity to 
exchange a last word with his wife. 
On the very day of his execution, he 
still believed that the Party would 
abide by the agreement. It had been 
common knowledge in Budapest that 
a leading officer of the AVO was later 
forced to commit suicide because he 
had made a few incautious remarks 
about the agreement. Word had also 
gotten around that several of the 
other defendants cried out when they 
reached the gallows: “You have 
tricked us!” 

Janos Kadar listened with down- 
cast face. He could only assume that 
his political career was at an end. 
But then fate intervened in the per- 
son of Justice Minister Eric Molnar, 
who asked that the tape be played 
once more. This time, something ap- 
parently went wrong: The assembled 
officials suddenly heard the begin- 
ning of the conversation, which had 
been kept from them the first time. 
Kadar was telling Rajk: 





“My dear Laci, | am coming to 
you on behalf of Comrade Rakosi. 
He asked me to explain the situation 
to you. Naturally we all know that 
.. . But Rakosi 
feels that you will understand our 


you are innocent. 


position. Only truly great comrades 
are suited for the role which we want 
to assign to you. Comrade Rakosi 
asked me to tell you that you will be 
rendering the Communist movement 
an historic service if you follow our 
instructions... .” 

After these revelations—to which 
Rakosi listened, red with anger—any 
group of normal people would have 
decided at once to expel Rakosi and 





NAGY AS REVOLUTIONARY PREMIER 


Kadar from the Party and have them 
arrested. But the Central Committee 
of the Communist party is not made 
up of normal people. The 50 listeners 
thought only of the consequences 
which such a course might have for 
them; and a number of them had 
every reason to fear they would be 
implicated by similar revelations. 

The report of what had happened 
soon made the rounds. The Central 
Committee members told their closest 
friends, the latter passed it along to 
others; soon “everyone” knew the 
facts. During the October 1956 up- 
rising, | heard three Committee mem- 
bers tell the story to one of our revo- 
lutionary committees. 





incident oc- 
1956. On July 18, 
member Anastas 
Mikoyan had Rakosi removed and 


The tape-recorder 
curred in May 
Soviet Politburo 
Erno Geré named his successor. To 
the general amazement, Kadar did 
not retire from politics. He under- 
went a process I would call “con- 
trolled schizophrenia,” a conscious 
mixture of self-deception and cyni- 
cism, fanaticism and opportunism. 

After Gerd’s fall during the Octo- 
ber revolution in Hungary, Kadar 
became General Secretary of the now 
non-existent Communist party. The 
Csepel steel workers in Budapest had 
burned their Party books before the 
giant statue of Stalin which they had 
wrecked. The vast majority of Party 
members turned against the regime 
during the revolution. In numerous 
speeches, Kadar was obliged to admit 
publicly the crimes of the old leader- 
ship. He announced that in the future 
the Party would base itself only on 
the truth. 

On October 30, Imre Nagy an- 
nounced the victory of the revolu- 
tion. His radio talk ended with the 
words: “Long live free, independent 
and democratic Hungary!” Kadar, a 
member of the Nagy Government, 
followed with this declaration: 

“I hereby state unequivocally that 
all the members of the Party Pre- 
sidium fully support the decisions 
taken by the Premier. For my part, 
I can state that I fully approve what 
has been said by . . . my friends and 
esteemed compatriots Imre Nagy, 
Zoltan Tildy and Ferenc Erdei.” 

On October 31 and November 1, 
Kadar took part in the work of the 
revolutionary government. On the 
evening of November 1, he quietly 
left the Parliament building, in which 
all the Government agencies operated 
during the Revolution, and took 
refuge with the Soviet high com- 
mand. Earlier that day, a seven-man 
preparatory committee for the for- 
mation of a new Communist party 
had met under Kadar’s chairman- 
ship. Since the other six committee 
members were later arrested or shot, 
this suggests that Kadar did not re- 





ceive instructions from Moscow on 
betrayal until after the meeting. 
At 4 a.M. on November 4, the 
Soviet troops launched their attack 
on Budapest. More than four houg 
later, at 8:15, the Moscow Radig 
Balkan Service announced the fo 
mation of the new Kadar Goverr 
ment. At 8:30, it broadcast the lat 
ter’s 15-point proclamation. The 14th 
























































point was as follows: 

“The Hungarian Revolutionary noe 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government A 
has, in the interest of our people, i 
our working class and our home That Jo 
land, requested the high command of 350) « 
the Soviet troops to help our people ft). f 
to crush the dark forces of reaction —° 
and counter-revolution and to restore _. 
the socialist people’s regime and : 
peace and order in our country.” _.. 

Later, Kadar repeated many times ei 
that his government had requested] . _ 
Soviet intervention. But it is clear ‘- P 
from the proclamation that the} a 
new government was formed several ink | 
hours after the intervention. — . 

At the beginning of January 1957, = d 
Kadar made his long-awaited state = 
ment of political principles. One quo- a 
tation will suffice: ie 

“The treason of the Imre Nagy = f 
Government opened the way for the the alt 
counter-revolution, whose aim was he had 
to overthrow the Hungarian People’s by his 
Democracy and turn the country over ‘I : 
to the fascists, capitalists and big vitalit 
landowners.” and b 

It would be difficult to squeeze te 
more lies about the Hungarian peo- din 
ple into a single sentence. The news- F which 
papers and leaflets that appeared die 
during the revolution—copies of in 
which are kept hidden even today by pepe 
most Hungarians—are ample docu- ol 
mentary proof. Kadar knows, of Th 
course, that the Hungarian people jourr 
does not need such proof. But that print 
does not trouble him, for he has only York 
one interest: power. Here 

Today he is in power. And yet, in f h 
a land once more ruled by the mur len 
derers and informers of the secre fo... 
police. there is hardly a man who tragi 
would change places with Janos appr 
Kadar. 
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GOOD NOVEL always gives one kind of pleasure or 
coker, but the kind of pleasure that is given by 
ser exuberance is not often experienced in our time. 
That John Cheever’s The Wapshot Chronicle (Harper. 
$3.50) should be marked by exuberant vitality is some- 
thing of a surprise, for this is not the quality that has dis- 
tinguished the admirable short stories he has been writing 
for twenty years and more. On the contrary, his stories 
have excelled in what one thinks of as the New Yorker 
Svein, subdued, understated, non-euphoric. But now, in his 
first novel, he has simply exploded, and the fireworks are 
a joy to watch. 

The vitality of the novel is surprising for another rea- 
son: Its theme is the decay of a culture. The place in 
which the novel begins and to which it constantly recurs 
is St. Botolphs, a Massachusetts town that had once been 
a prosperous port. St. Botolphs has declined and the 
Wapshots with it. Eccentric, tyrannical Aunt Honora has 
money, but the Leander Wapshots haven’t and are largely 
dependent on her uncertain charity. Leander, indeed, 
goes from bad to worse in the course of the story, and 
the ultimate humiliation comes when the excursion boat 
he had once commanded, thanks to Honora, is taken over 
by his wife as a floating gift shop. 

It is Leander just the same who gives the book its 
Vitality. To create a character whose vitality can be felt 
and believed is not easy; as a general rule, the more we 
' are told about a character’s zest for life, the drearier he 
seems. the contrary, the relish 
which he lives is palpable even in the early chapters, 


In Leander, on with 
where he is little more than a background figure. And 
when he finally is given the center of the stage, we are 
prepared for and accept without the slightest hesitation 
his magnificent spirit. 

The heart of the book is a long extract from Leander’s 
journal, which was published in the New Yorker and re- 
printed in the O. 
Yorker, it is interesting to observe, cleaned it up a little.) 
Here it is broken up, chapters describing the experiences 
of his sons being inserted between passages from the 
journal, but the effect is just as strong. Although the 
extract is always lively and often funny, it recounts a 
lragic episode in Leander’s early life, and this is wholly 
appropriate, for the central fact in Leander’s character 


Henry prize collection. (The New 
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By Granville Hicks 


John Cheever’s ‘Wapshot Chronicle’ 
And Two Novels by Younger Writers 


is his ability to accept the evil in life along with the good. 
Here is the wonderful coda, after the tragedy has struck: 

“Overcast day. Not cold. Variable winds. South, south- 
west. Hearse at station. Few rubbernecks watching. 
Father Frisbee said the words. Old man then; old friend. 
Purple face. Skirts blowing in wind. Showed old-fash- 
ioned congress boots. Thick stockings. Family lot on hill 
above river. Water, hills, fields restore first taste of sense. 
Never marry again. Roof of old house visible in distance. 
Abode of rats, squirrels, porcupines. Haunted house for 
children. Wind slacked off in middle of prayer. Distant, 
electrical smell of rain. Sound amongst leaves; stubble. 
Hath but a short span, says Father Frisbee. Rain more 
eloquent, heartening and merciful. Oldest sound to reach 
porches of man’s ear.” 

Leander’s sons are, almost necessarily, smaller men. 
Moses has a certain liveliness, and his romance with 
Melissa, held in her Aunt Justina’s castle by a kind of 
fairy-tale enchantment, is a splendidly bizarre and ex- 
travagant episode. (This, too, was published as a short 
story in the New Yorker.) Yet it is only in his love affairs 
that Moses is able to assert himself with his father’s 
boldness, and his brother Coverly is a mild sort of blun- 
derer in everything he does. Both young men, however, 
have been influenced by Leander’s example, as well as by 
his precepts, and they are saved from mediocrity. 

Because The Wapshot Chronicle is episodic in struc- 
ture, and especially because several episodes have been 
published as short stories, the question of the book’s unity 
is bound to be raised, It is not, of course, a tightly con- 
structed novel, but it is a unified one—partly because, as 
the title suggests, it is a novel about a family, but chiefly 
because it has a central figure, Leander. Although Lean- 
der is offstage much of the time, this is his book. 

I am a little troubled by the way Mr. Cheever plays 
fast and loose with time. The novel opens with a descrip- 
tion of a Fourth of July celebration that seems to belong 
to the early ’20s, and it is a shock to discover, as we 
eventually do, that the action must have taken place about 
1950. One may argue that this is merely evidence of the 
backwardness of St. Botolphs, but I am not satisfied. 
There is also the business about Leander’s brother, who, 
Leander tells us, went to California in search of gold. 
Although this must have happened in the 1890s, the ac- 





count of his trip, including the crossing of the Isthmus of 
Panama, sounds as if he were one of the original Forty- 
niners. Heaven knows this isn’t the kind of novel in 
which a scrupulous authenticity is important, but Mr. 
Cheever is so good at creating an atmosphere that I am 
bothered when it turns out that he has created the wrong 
kind. 

But such faults as the book has are of little importance 
in comparison with its achievement. Although it is fun 
to read, more fun than anything I have come across in 
some time, it leaves one with a feeling of sadness, and this 
is right. It is the acute sense was have of Leander’s vitality 
that makes his death so moving. Cheever describes his last 
few days briefly but in such a way that we see how true to 
himself he is in every moment of them. And he speaks 
after his death, for his sons find a letter of advice to 
them. He counsels them against putting whisky in hot 
water bottles, sleeping in the moonlight, and wearing red 
neckties. There is more in this vein, both practical and 
eccentric, and then: “Fear tastes like a rusty knife and 
do not let her into your house. Courage tastes of blood. 
Stand up straight. Admire the world. Relish the love of 
a gentle woman. Trust the Lord.” 

John Cheever comes to the novel after demonstrating 
for many years his mastery of the short story. Born in 
1930, Charles Thompson is very much a beginner, and 
his Halfway Down the Stairs (Harper, $3.50) is pretty 
much everything that a first novel is popularly supposed 
to be but more often than not isn’t. That is, it is auto- 
biographical, derivative and uneven. 

How literally autobiographical the novel is we have no 
way of knowing, but Dave Pope, the hero, grows up in 
the same sort of place as Mr. Thompson—a town on the 
Massachusetts coast—and, again like Mr. Thompson, at- 
tends Cornell University. We can assume, then, that there 
are other not exactly coincidental resemblances, though 
of course we will not make the mistake of assuming that 
everything that happens to Pope happened to his creator. 

As for the influences on Mr. Thompson, we notice that 
he opens with a typical Marquand gambit: Dave, looking 
back, realizes that he will never be anything but a small- 
town boy. (This, as it turns out, has little to do with the 
story.) Soon, with the introduction of the heroine, the 
J. D. Salinger influence makes itself felt, although Mr. 
Thompson appears to be conscious of this and to struggle 





SALUTE TO A SATELLITE 


A little freedom is a splendid thing. 

Great are the consequences it can bring. 
And we can hope that, having made a start, 
They will not stop until they’re Poles apart. 


—Richard Armour 





against it. After the scene shifts to Cornell, we are intro 
duced to some specimens of the beat generation, con 

plete with marijuana, cool jazz and promiscuity. And in 
the end we find that Ann, the heroine, is a femme fatale 
in the tradition of Lady Brett. 

I say these things not to make fun of the novel but to 
suggest how difficult the path of the beginning novelist is, 
Because everything is so new and fresh to the young, they 
are particularly susceptible to clichés. Most of the time, ! 
am sure, Mr. Thompson’s borrowings are unconscious, 
He has instinctively turned to the people who have some. 
thing to teach him, and he has learned enough to produce 
a bright and readable novel. It is not hard to believe that 
he will go on to learn other and more important lessons, 

The Rain and the Fire and the Will of God (Random 
House, $2.95) is Donald Wetzel’s third novel. His first, 
A Wreath and a Curse, was a story, almost a parable, of 
courage and honesty confronted by various kinds of 
slackness. His second, The Age of Light, which was ex 
perimental in form, was a study of people in search of 
love. Now he has written a simple, direct, sympathetic 
account of boyhood in rural Alabama. A milieu further 
from that portrayed by Mr. Thompson can scarcely be 
imagined. 

The story is told in the first person, and Mr. Wetzel is 
remarkably successful in making us believe that we are 
looking through the eyes of Jack Raymond. This is the 
summer that Jack is 14 and Rodney Blankhard visits the 
Hill. After Rodney’s arrival, Jack’s older syster ad- 
monishes him: “Remember that Rodney is a stranger 
here.” “He sure is,” Jack says. 

Rodney’s innocence—his gift, as Jack sees it, for 
doing everything wrong—accounts for a good deal that 
happens in the book, but Mr. Wetzel never pokes fun at 
Rodney or exploits his ineptitude for comic effect. In spite 
of the differences between them, Jack and Rodney become 
reasonably good friends and share in the mild adventures 
the summer offers. They see an alligator in the water 
hole where they have been swimming, they get lost, and 
they become interested in girls. When the summer ends 
and Rodney goes home, Jack is sorry but not exactly 
inconsolable, for in his wise way he knows that his life 
is going to go on. 

Mr. Wetzel has had the courage to tell the story 
straight, without faked excitements or easy farce. He sets 
the scene precisely, and he writes vividly without destroy: 
ing the illusion that a 14-year-old boy is speaking. The 
dialogue seems completely right, and both the narrator 
and Rodney come through as persons, complex and 
sharply individualized. Mr. Wetzel respects these boys, 
and is careful to see that we do not underestimate them. 
There is a suggestion of nostalgia—it cannot be avoided 
in a novel of this sort—but no sentimentality, for Mr. 
Wetzel has made sure that his memories have not be 
trayed us. The novel is thoroughly honest and, in its 
quiet way, highly perceptive. 
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(Compulsion. 
by Meyer Levin. 
Simon & Schuster. 495 pp. $5. 


ON THE SOUND journalistic prin- 
ple that provocative questions make 
good news stories, Life recently asked 
Nathan Leopold how he thought this 
novel would affect his chances for 
parole. Leopold guessed, somewhat 
bitterly, that it would do him more 
harm than good. 

This, in a way, is a tribute to 
Meyer Levin’s skill in dramatizing 
the Leopold-Loeb case with such im- 
mediacy. We are left with a very clear 
picture of “Judd Steiner,” the teen- 
age murderer, but not of the man who 
has spent over thirty years in prison 
paying for his crime. Not that Levin 
has failed to give a deeply under- 
standing and sympathetic portrait of 
the two adolescents. In fact, he pre- 
sents (just as Clarence Darrow did 
at the hearing) an intelligent and elo- 
quent argument against the execution 
of two brilliant and tragically mixed- 
up boys. But he does not carry out 
the stated intention of Sid Silver, the 
fictional with 
once again coming up for parole, to 
write something which, Silver’s edi- 
tor felt, “might have a good deal 
to do with whether or not he would 
be released.” 

Compulsion, then, is a skilful, per- 
ceptive and utterly readable dissec- 
tion of the boys’ minds and emotions, 
largely from their own (fictional, that 
is) point of view. It is, in fact, per- 
haps one of the most successful uses 
of the psychoanalytic technique in 
modern American fiction. And, 
though the details of the case have of 
course long been public knowledge, 
the hook moves with all the urgency 
ofa Suspense story. 


narrator, “Steiner” 
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Crime and Expiation 


Reviewed by Anita M. Wincelberg 
Member, editorial board, “Jewish Horizon”; 
columnist, “National Jewish Post” 


What has kept the case in our na- 
tional consciousness, perhaps more 
even than the shocking circumstances 
of the crime, is the progressive line 
of defense taken by Darrow at the 
hearing in mitigation of punishment. 
(There was no trial; the boys pleaded 
guilty, to avoid leaving their legal 
“sanity” to be decided by a jury of 
laymen.) The judge was asked to 
show mercy (that is, give a life sen- 
tence) to a pair of admitted and 
seemingly unrepentant murderers, on 
the ground that the boys, while not 
“insane” in the legal sense, were 
nevertheless in the grip of influences 
and emotions which made them less 
than fully responsible for their acts. 

It was, for courtroom standards of 
the time, a hairline distinction, and 
Levin, without relying on Darrow to 
write his scenes for him, gets breath- 
less suspense out of the adroitness 
with which the old advocate main- 
fine balance under the 
shrewd and angry batterings of the 
prosecution. But, aside from the still 
unanswered question of whether 
psychiatric testimony in a court of 
law ought to be considered “scien- 
tific” enough to be non-partisan (the 
real contest was between two oppos- 


tains this 


ing schools of psychiatry), Compul- 
sion reminds us that a major crime 
often raises a number of tangential 
problems against which we seem to 
have made little headway in the past 
thirty years: 

1. The entire theory of punish- 
particularly capital punish- 
ment, as a necessary act of revenge, 
of catharsis as it were, without which 
society, and particularly the friends 


ment, 


and relatives of a murder victim, 
might not be able to feel that the 
case is “closed.” 

2. Trial by newspaper, which in 
our country, unlike England, is still 
capable of exerting subtle and some- 
times crude pressure upon prosecu- 
tors, juries or judges, though the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled not too 
many years ago that when a news- 
paper inflames public opinion it may 
well be depriving a defendant of his 
Constitutional right of “due process.” 
(The L-L case received 228 columns 
of coverage in one Chicago newspa- 
per alone—more, it is safe to assume, 
than was given to Presidential elec- 
tions of that time.) 

3. The particular social repercus- 
sions when a major crime is com- 
mitted by a Jew, or, perhaps worse, 
by an “intellectual.” 

4, The overprivileged American 
adolescent who feels he can prove 
his maturity and masculinity only 
through acts of rebellion. 

5. The petty harassment of con- 
victed murderers who attempt to 
occupy in some useful 
scientific or literary activity (/.e., 
Caryl Chessman or Robert F. Stroud, 
“Birdman of Alcatraz’). 

Compulsion is a crime story with- 
out a villain. If Levin suggests any 
villain at all, it is the philosophical 
heritage of Nietzsche: that is, the 
men and societies which have read 
into Nietzsche a rationale for setting 
themselves above the laws of God 
and man. 

We have, of course, seen in our 
own time how the “superman” men- 
tality can express itself in the farcical 
as well as the unspeakable—in the 
boy who “flew” off a barn in imita- 
tion of his comic-strip hero, and in 
the nation so intoxicated by “master 
race” notions as to start a world war. 
Yet, the Leopold-Loeb case remains 
with us as almost the prototypical 
expression of the “superman” fixa- 
tion. To Levin’s further credit may it 
be said that, while he sticks unflinch- 
ingly to all the harrowing details of 
the case, he not only shows remark- 
able taste in avoiding cheap sensa- 


their time 





tionalism but actually creates a nar- 
rative which has proved gripping 
enough to reach the top of the best- 
seller list and a Hollywood sale. 

Still, one cannot blame Leopold, in 
his cell at Joliet, for being unhappy 
about the book. The troubling fact, 
especially in view of its announced 
intention, is that it tells us very little 
about Leopold’s and Loeb’s career in 
prison—Leopold’s contributions to 
journals of sociology and criminol- 
ogy, his voluntary participation in a 
dangerous malaria research project, 
the virtually unpunished murder of 
Loeb, and the continuing persecution 
of Leopold by the Chicago press, 
which not only made it politically 
unhealthy for a Governor to retain 
a parole board likely to free him, but 
at earlier times had made it impos- 
sible for Leopold and Loeb even to 
continue working at such valuable 
pioneering projects as the first high- 
school correspondence courses for 
prison inmates. 

Levin’s epilogue makes a fascinat- 
ing point. He incident 
which demonstrates how easy it is for 


relates an 


an average “law-abiding” person to 
bring himself to a point where he is 
capable of rape and murder, and how 
easily such a person’s friend might 
go along with the deed, simply to 
avoid being thought a coward. The 
point, in the words of the Midrash, 
seems to be: “Don’t judge another 
until you have been in his shoes.” 

Compulsion, then, may be quite 
fair to Leopold the youthful mur- 
derer in persuading us that he should 
not have been executed. But it is pos- 
sibly less than fair to Leopold the 
middle-aged man looking back on 
thirty years of what must surely be 
considered worthwhile contributions 
to society, who today believes him- 
self to be a completely different per- 
son from the unstable boy genius 
who helped commit the “crime of the 
century.” And, though his original 
prison sentence clearly left the door 
open to the possibility of parole, 
Leopold has so far failed to convince 
the state of Illinois that he has been 
“rehabilitated.” 
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‘Greece’ of the Americas 


Maya Art and Civilization. 
By Herbert J. Spinden. 
Falcon’s Wing. 432 pp. $10.00. 


Prior to the fall of Rome, there 
arose in the of Central 


America a civilization cut off from 


jungles 


the general course of human history. 


Named after their language, the 
Maya flourished in a scattering of 
city-states for more than a thousand 
But by the 


American history began (with Co- 


recorded years. time 


lumbus), not only these cities but 
those of the Maya renaissance were 
already being overrun by the jungle. 
This lost civilization has been re- 
claimed for us today largely through 
the efforts of archaeologists and the 
enduring nature of Maya art. While 
“the mass of material preserved . . . 
is probably greater than that which 
has survived from the great art of 
Greece,” much of it is generally un- 
known and in need of interpretation. 
In a revised and enlarged edition of 
a work written earlier in his long ca- 
reer, Herbert J. Spinden here offers 
one of the best explanations to date 
of that art and civilization. 
Succeeding an older culture—as 
evidenced by clay figurines wearing 
turbans of every kind—the Maya are 
first found in Guatemala and Hondu- 
ras about the 8th century B.c. Calen- 
dric marvels, they early made an 
exact time correlation back to 3373 
B.C. from where they began their 
count of time. Eventually. they “cal- 
culated an almost exact correlation 
for the excess of the true year over 
the vague 365-day year.” perfecting 
a 19-month calendar more accurate 
than the Gregorian we use today. 
The First Empire roughly extended 
600 years into the Christian era. It 
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Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Writer, critic, student 
of Maya civilization 


saw the “great cities of the south” 
spring up—Palenque, Tikal, Copan 
and Yaxchilan, to name a few. The 
astronomical center of Copan could 
boast a hieroglyphic stairway. Tikal 
had the highest and steepest pyra- 
mids, and Palenque was noted for 
its four-storeyed stone observatory. 
But while pyramid construction ad- 
vanced, the Maya never equaled the 
sheer mass of the great Toltec pyra- 
mid at Cholula, which, “compared 
with the Pyramid of Cheops, . . . cov- 
ers nearly twice as much ground and 
has a much greater volume.” 
Governed by theocratic rule, the 
common people lived in framework 
huts, tilled the soil for maize, and 
worshipped a confusing array of 
merging god-forms in temples atop 
their pyramids. They practiced flat- 
tening of the forehead for beauty, 
Semitic noses. 


accentuating their 


Priests and nobles wore wooden 
headframes massed with the long 
feathers of the quetzal bird, and time 
was spent frugally in intellectual pur- 
suits, i.e., chronology, art, astronomy, 
mathematics and hieroglyphic writ 
ing. Memorials of conquest and 
sculptures of adoration are portrayed 
on their stelae, lintels and altars, as 
well as mythological themes that gro- 
tesquely combine human and animal 
forms in a manner Spindel well calls 
“totemic.” The recurrence of the ser- 
pent is almost obsessive. 

The First Empire mysteriously col- 
lapsed with an “abandonment of all 
the sites . . . within something like 
fifty years.” Soil exhaustion and yel- 
low fever head a list of possible 
causes, although a war over theif 
astronomical rivalry may have seen 
Copan and Palenque destroy each 
other. 

After a period in which primitive 
democracy came to the fore, migra 
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jons led the Maya to Chichen Itza 
i Yucatan, which was soon made the 
apital of the Second Empire. The 
jaya renaissance followed, ushering 
a prosperity and achievement. In 
ime, a “protective Second Theoc- 
acy” was set up, which failed to pre- 
ent a culture clash between the Maya 
ad a far-flung element of the cruder 
Toltecs. There appeared in Chichen 
lta a Toltec ball court (for a popu- 
yr basketball-like game), a greater 
dorification of the warrior, and hu- 
nan sacrifice in the form of hurling 
ibeautiful maiden into a cavernous 
well. According to Spinden, two Tol- 
ee leaders later 
nythology, Tezcatlipoca and Quetzal- 
coatl, figured 
Maya-Toltec fusion. 

War between the leading cities of 
Chichen Itza, Uxmal and Mayapan, 


deified in’ Aztec 


importantly in the 


followed by pestilence and a flurry 
of civil wars, caused the major sites 
lo be deserted some fifty years before 
Columbus. The Maya survived in a 
uumber of separate rural autonomies, 
afew of which still exist today. How- 
ewer, with the coming of the Span- 
iards and the ensuing destruction of 
their illuminated manuscripts as 
heretical, contact with their cultural 
heritage was virtually lost. 

If the Maya were the Greeks of 
\merica, the were the 
Romans. Early in the 14th century. 
the Aztecs migrated into the Valley 


Aztecs 


of Mexico. They soon became great 
warriors, political organizers and en- 
vineers. On the heels of their con- 
quering armies, their far-extending 
empire grew. As obsessed with death 
as the Maya were with time, every 
war became a holy one for them that 
‘aw their captives religiously sacri- 
feed on the altars of their pyramid 
temples. 

When Cortez arrived, a ten-mile 
dam, great aqueducts and bridges, 
schools, markets, street lamps. sur- 
gery, and a “Venice-like” capital of 
200,000 people attested to their 
might. Absolute monarchy was in- 
feasingly being modified, and the 
uperb art of their late period was 


lerrifying and macabre. But with 
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the aid of several of the oppressed 
and subjugated nations, Cortez cli- 
mactically brought an end to Indian 
civilization in Mexico, utterly demol- 
ishing. the Aztec capital in the fierce 
course of the fight. 

Other important cultures. such as 
the Zapotec or Mixteca-Puebla, or the 
Olmec who carved giant stone heads 
with Negroid features, are briefly 
noted by Spinden. (The Olmec heads 
are bound with what is probably the 
last evidence of the turban in pre- 
Columbian America. The New York 
subway system, however, informs its 
millions of placard readers that these 
bound heads represent “ancient foot- 
ball heroes”! ) 

On the origin of the American 
Indian, Spinden conservatively hews 
to the Alaskan-Siberian land-bridge 
theory alone. While theories have 
ranged far and wide—including a 
providential transplantation of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel—support has 


been growing for a_ trans-Pacific 
route diffusing cultural elements 


from Asia. 

Compared with other civilizations. 
“Maya art . . . upon technological 
grounds . . . may be placed in ad- 
vance of the art of Assyria and Egypt 
and only below that of Greece.” The 
concept of zero was an original Maya 
invention long before the Arabs hit 
on it. while the Romans never had it. 
Despite their multiplicity of gods, 
Maya religion approximated mono- 
theism; hand in hand with Aztec reli- 
gion, it offers rich ground to the 
student of comparative religions. 

In a new section devoted exclu- 
sively to the dynamics of the Maya 





“achievement of space-time science,” 
Spinden has high praise for their 
“idea that time is movement in a liv- 
. . 9 “ S 
ing universe,” proved by “synchroni- 
zation with natural phenomena of the 
Their 


were noted “in terms of named and 


universe.” synchronizations 
numbered days” that allowed the 
Maya, through their perfected calen- 
dar, to feel in harmony with the 
universe. 

Together with Morley and Vaillant 
(both deceased), Spinden has long 
ranked as one of the world’s great 
authorities on Central American an- 
tiquities. He broke the code of Maya 
chronology, and his correlation of 
the Maya and Christian year dates is 
one of two systems in general use. 

As he has avoided much material 
covered by Morley and Vaillant, this 
handsome volume is extremely limit- 
ed in scope. Poor maps and fleeting 
references that are never fully ex- 
plained detract from it. Though it is 
badly organized and at times repeti- 
tious, it is in a class by itself for its 
interpretation of the technical aspects 
of Maya art and calendric computa- 
tion. 

Since Spinden’s area is so limited, 
we have the briefest mention of his- 
toric individuals. Yet in the long ago 
there did live warlords before whom, 
in their day, the earth itself must 
have trembled; Eight Deer, Itzcouatl, 
Montezuma I and Tezcatlipoca are 
but a few. In the jungles of Central 
America, we can take note, there lie 
buried more Kubla Khans than Cole- 
ridge ever dreamed of, less remem- 
bered today than the artifacts of their 
forgotten civilizations. 
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A Watcher on the Rhine. 
By Brian Connell. 
Morrow. 320 pp. $4.00. 


THIs disappointing book paints 
Germany with a broad brush in flat, 
standard colors. The author has the 
right to regard the German people. 
their history and their state in any 
light he chooses. In several respects, 
he does so competently and with an 
understanding which combines long 
experience and sound reportorial 
ability. But, on balance, he falls far 
short of an analysis which would put 
the German problem in focus, even 
in his own terms, and help the reader 
to a better understanding. 

What is the German problem of 
our day? Looked at historically, it is 
the task of helping a _ late-comer 
among nations achieve the inner 
peace and the outer accord which it 
has so tragically lacked. Politically, 
with Germany the decisive factor in 
the European balance of power, the 
German problem is a challenge to the 
West to keep this makeweight on our 
side. In human terms, it is a challenge 
to enlist Germany in building a new 
Europe which will not waste its 
energy on obsolete inner conflict but 
will break down the barriers of na- 
tional interest and prejudice that 
stand in the way of large-scale eco- 
nomic and political planning. 

Much could be related, even by the 
casual illuminate the 
road along which Germany has come 
in the past twelve years. In fact, a re- 
flective critic’s flash of insight is 
needed to sum up what dry and dis- 
passionate histories can only itemize. 
Mr. Connell’s book touches many of 
the crucial aspects of the German 
scene, but he tends to skip over them 
so quickly that he is hardly ever more 
than two-dimensional. And his em- 


observer, to 


phasis is occasionally so completely 
misplaced that the reader, like the 
author, “becomes increasingly con- 
fused.” 
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Prospects for Germany 


Reviewed by Richard C. Hottelet 


Veteran foreign correspondent, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


The burden of the book is that the 
Germans are an awkward people, 
with no taste in clothes or food. They 
are cruel to each other, arrogant 
when in the saddle and servile when 
compelled to submit. They have 
changed since the war, but how much 
and in what way is very hazardous 
to specify. Some good Germans, like 
Adenauer and Schumacher, have 


helped democracy take root, but dan- 





ADENAUER: TEMPORARY FIGURE? 


ger abounds. At least a dozen times, 
the author feels compelled to declare 
that in the event of serious economic 
disturbance the militarists, national- 
ists, industrialists and refugees, in 
any combination, could turn Ger- 
many eastward or upside down. 

Now there is no disputing tastes. 
And most students of Germany are 
quick to point out that a depression 
would bring on a new situation—and 
not in Germany alone. But the dan- 
gers are luridly overdrawn in this 
book. The statement that “the foun- 
dations of the democratic way of life 
in Germany are as strong and no 





stronger than the acceptable illusion} 
of the fat life it has fostered” is a 
half-truth. The materialism which 
characterizes German society is as 





















Soviet 


atthou; 
politic 





much a source of concern to the Ger. pays 
mans themselves as to foreigners, as ‘a s 
innumerable public references and 
private discussions show. And the} po ae 
author, in a different mood later on, 

" error . and th 
lists the institutions—the radio and 7 
press, the trade unions, the judi- Wa 
ciary and the organs of government ie 
—which more effectively support the 
promise of democracy than does the 
bulging belly. ; 

This book makes its bow to the | 
convention which demands chapters | 7), ) 
on The Ruhr, The Nazis, The Mili- By Cl 
tarists and so on. And it does so in Harpe 
the old vein. The Ruhr will follow its 
profits eastward, the author says,| 4, 
“without a qualm.” As far as the gate 
qualm goes, this may be perfectly | policy 
true. But Mr. Connell does not devote | g,, 
a line to define the entirely different | y,. ¢ 
terms of trade and profit that events | .o, 
have imposed on Europe since the } mont 
early Thirties. pe 

The Nazi, neo-Nazi and pseudo | 5.1, 
Nazi groups that have come and gone long 
in the past twelve years are all listed spect 
with great seriousness, but unfortu- } jn ay 
nately in such a way as to create the}, 
impression that they are all somehow | face 
still in business. The author at one | tion, 
point corrects himself with the obser: } the , 
vation that “the bewildering muta } hety, 
tions of the various post-Nazi groups > rey] 
resemble nothing so much as a micro- F The 
scopic film record of life among the F cont: 
amoebae,” but he still sees a Strasser. | sure 
Naumann or Rudel as a_ potential F tari, 
threat. tule 

The refugees are held up as pet | milit 
haps the greatest threat of all, and | of 
examples of loose talk about recover’ | sion 
ing the lost territories are cited a | cont 
proof. But the truly remarkable fact J on t 
that there has been so little such talk. } Chir 
and that the overwhelming sentiment | with 
of refugee organizations favors peace } attr; 
ful and equitable adjustment. based § Asiz 
on understanding rather than © § soci, 
force, is kissed off in a brief pat® } as p 
graph. not 

The chapters on conditions in the} NV 
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Soviet Zone are the best in the book, 
athough they, too, reveal insufficient 
political depth. The history of East 
Germany as a struggle between vari- 
ous Soviet satraps like Semyonov, 
Tulpanov and Pushkin can hardly be 
‘taken seriously. The disproportion 
between the space devoted to them 
and the five lines describing the June 
17 uprising is disappointing. 

Wild generalizations are a bit too 


frequent. At one point, the author de- 
scribes the truly shocking experience 
of a homosexual ball in Berlin. His 
comment: “Such experiences are a 
constant reminder of the basic insta- 
bility of the German character.” A 
howling typo, for which the author 
cannot be blamed, refers to “Dr. 
Levy’s Arbeitsfront”; but several 
minor, yet annoying errors of fact do 
detract further from ihe book. 





The book’s greatest fault by far is 
that, in his preoccupation with the 
danger of radical swings to right ex- 
tremism or to collaboration with the 
Soviet Union, the author hardly men- 
tions the only real and present men- 
ace—the forces working for German 
neutralism. But Mr. Connell is an 
intelligent man with wide knowledge 
of Germany. Perhaps his next book 
will be more incisive. 





The New Dimensions of Peace. 
By Chester Bowles. 
' Harper. 391 pp. $4.50. 





AttnoucH published in time to 

state the basic issues facing U.S. 

policy in an election year, Ambassa- 
| dor Bowles’s forceful presentation of 
| the fateful choices before us makes 
even more timely reading today, 
months after the ballots have been 
counted. Wise and enduring deci- 
sions cannot be reached without a 
long perspective, and it is this per- 
spective which Mr. Bowles supplies 
) in an inspiring measure. 

Only revolutionary thinking can 
face up to the problems of a revolu- 
tionary world, and Mr. Bowles sees 
the world caught in the competition 
between divergent and incompatible 
revolutions for the hopes of mankind. 
The Bolshevik pattern of revolution 
continues to exert both pull and pres- 
sure beyond the bounds of its totali- 
' tarian writ. Within the sphere of its 
tule it has turned cold, rigid and 
militarist, but in many other parts 
of the world the warm-hearted illu- 
sions with which it gained power 
continue to nourish Soviet ambitions 
on the swampy soil of despair. In its 
Chinese version, Bolshevism appears 
with fresh powers of challenge and 
attraction and in non-Communist 
Asia its claims to open a path out of 
social stagnation are widely accepted 
a genuine even by those who would 
not survive its triumph. 

Mr. Bowles has caught the spirit 
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Problems of a Revolutionary World 


Reviewed by Philip E. Mosely 


Former director, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University 


of the Indian transformation. He sees 
better than almost any other observer 
why the small numbers of the 
renovators of an ancient people feel 
obliged to ignore the two-world 
struggle going on outside the sub- 
continent, even to the extent of deny- 
ing the reality of the power strug- 
gle. 

He makes it clear why it is more 
important to the future of Asia, and 
therefore of America, to help the 
Indian reformers shape the future of 
their people along lines of free de- 
velopment, than to nag at their 
determination not to “play ball” in a 
power contest which they cannot 
greatly influence. And “Bandung” is 
more important to us as a state of 
mind than as a political grouping. 
Both Moscow and Washington have 
come to realize that in the struggle 
for the future the deciding ballot 
may well be cast by the uncommitted 
“third of mankind.” 

The one revolution which Ameri- 
cans usually overlook is the Ameri- 
can revolution, the release of ener- 
gies and soaring of hopes which is 
its basic meaning. Mr. Bowles calls 
on his fellow-citizens to accept the 
role of leaders in this great, perhaps 
greatest revolution. 

Beyond supplying an_ inspiring 
perspective to the challenges of Com- 
munism and anti-colonial revolt, Mr. 


Bowles makes many hard-hitting and 
persuasive proposals of policy. While 
maintaining and developing great 
armed strength, we must escape from 
a condition of over-fascination with 
power and with an obsessive reliance 
on military pacts. We must do far 
more to share the cultural, educa- 
tional and technical resources of our 
society with peoples who are re- 
shaping their societies in order to 
control their own destinies in the 
modern world. From our plenty and 
high productivity, we must do far 
more through enlarged economic aid, 
planned over a decade or more, to 
help other peoples reach their ambi- 
tion for expanding their economic 
and psychological opportunities along 
the path of human and national 
dignity, and in growing partnership 
with the free world. 

No summary can do justice to Mr. 
Bowles’s searching review of Amer- 
ica’s role and responsibilities, present 
and prospective, in shaping the 
future of a world we can enjoy living 
in. Only a full reading of it can give 
the flavor of remote yet strangely 
familiar human hopes which now 
make American decisions a critical 
element in the choices which many 
peoples in other continents will have 
to make day by day between the ways 
of totalitarianism and those of free- 
dom. 





On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 
The Duchess of Malfi. By John Webster. 
Presented by T. Edward Hambleton and 


Norris Houghton, with John Houseman. 
At the Phoenix. 

Orpheus Descending. By Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Directed by Harold Clurman. Pre- 
sented by the Producers Theater. At the 


Martin Beck. 


\\ y= very worthy man is his own 

ic marble,” says a dedicatory 
poem to The Duchess of Malfi, print- 
ed in 1623. John Webster needs no 
than his 
They remain vivid, swirling and grim 


greater memorial plays. 
upon the stage. About them is the 
rush of torrid rain; their gloom is 
never dispelled, but from instant to 
instant reinforced by the lightning 
flash of a phrase. A quickening sen- 
tence, within the drama’s darkness 
and heavy doom, illuminates a soul. 
After Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Web- 
The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi are the greatest of 
the blood-and-thunder plays. 


, 
sters 


The Phoenix Theater production, 
although uneven, reveals the power 
of The Duchess of Malfi. Its story of 
the two brothers, lord and cardinal, 
who in their covetousness kill their 
sister, her husband and her infant 
son, drawing still others down with 
themselves to death, is heightened 
with the devices of melodrama: a 
gory simulacrum of the husband dis- 
played to the horrified wife: a dance 
of madmen playing upon her tor- 
mented spirit; the warped meander- 
ings of a mind overwrought with 
guilt; the wild revenge of a villain 
redeemed too late. 

It is a story so overbalanced as to 
require delicate handling; and, in- 
deed, at the Phoenix some of the 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Orpheus’ and 
‘The Duchess’ 


aucience tension toward the grue- 
some end was released as laughter. 
Brookes, as the 
Duchess. grows in power through the 


But Jacqueline 


evening; there is a surge of pity with 
her death. Earle Hyman, as her stew- 
ard and husband, is a shade too gen- 
tle. almost genteel; there is little 
suggestion of power in his voice or 
in his acting. The cast as a whole 
does well. The set, with two great 
stairways before the shuttered walls, 
with the black curtain that hangs 
like the shadow of impending doom, 
is a fit shroud for the drama’s action. 

What redeems a play of this sort 
is the beauty and power of the ex- 
pression. (Strip Hamlet of its poetry 

!) Here, too, only the Everest 
of Shakespeare overshadows Web- 
ster’s heights. And even Shakespeare 
has written no greater line of simple 
tenderness than wells from the Duke 
when he looks upon his twin sister, 
slain by his command: “Cover her 
face. Mine eyes dazzle. She died 
young.” There is variety of wealth 
in Webster’s phrases: 

Antonio, of his love: “Let all sweet 
ladies break their flattering glasses, 
and dress themselves in her.” 

The 


caught in the palace with a pistol in 


servants, of an_ intriguer 
his codpiece: “There was a cunning 
traitor: who would have searched his 
codpiece?” “True, if he had kept out 
of the ladies’ chambers.” 

The villain Borsola, when the 
Duke pours out gold: “What fol- 
lows? Never rained such showers as 
these thunderbolts i’ the 
tail of them. Whose throat must I 
cut?” 


without 


Or this still pertinent thrust: “A 














politician is the Devil’s quilted anvil; 


? 
he fashions all sins on him, and ‘f 


blows are never heard.” 





Murky and magnificent, The Duch- 
ess of Malfi is a worthy addition to} 





the great list of Phoenix revivals. In} AT 
Orpheus Descending, the murk be. JAZ 
trays us into mud. Here we reachp Pe 
what may be called (with a bow tof bial 
Dr. Spooner) the thud-and-blunder fae | 
melodrama. Here are sex and sadism ) Profe: 
in a scramble for the biggest score. 5 Book: 
Tennessee Williams proffers a grab- § 2 G 
bag of the violence and lust that i 
dominate his decaying and putrescent § ject, 


South. Moronic or mooning witch- 7 “the 
women clutter the stage. A medicine ) New 


‘ ° ° + wi 
man brings in a skull to which some 7 = 
omp te Iris 
flesh still clings. The lusty vagrant f 
a =e ; synth 
who wanders in complains that all | jyysi, 


women consider him a stud; then he” New 


beds with the storekeeper’s wife till | J” 


the sheriff tells him to leave town. He pay 
7 2 pin tl 
sion for offstage music at sentimental } pr. 


carries a guitar—which gives occa- 





moments. He tells a tale of being a § least 
chain-gang prisoner, tied to a post f the | 
for a whole day—and boasts that he 
held his water. This gives occasion thedl 
for the offstage baying of hounds in f elem 
pursuit of an escaped convict, whose Ap 
cries we hear as the dogs rend him. well: 
A nymphomaniac explains that, hav- = 
ing marched in protest against social | “Rep 


injustice and having been arrested as | surpr 
a “lewd vagrant.” she determined to } Gros 
show how lewd a vagrant she could }/* 
5 elem 
earth 
main 
her, and the wandering boy is being § aphr 


r 


beaten to death by the sheriff's son as 5 In 


a, 


be. The storekeeper’s wife has a past 
more hideous still. Her husband kills 


‘~<? 


| shou 
. “we man 
while Williams's the | 
continues. his § y,,, 


the curtain falls. 

Unfortunately, 
trick of 
physical and verbal violence wears 
no cloak of poetry. Orpheus is no § AT 
but there cer- w 
tainly is descent to an inferno. It is | w,), 


repetition 


where in evidence; 





hell of a world in which Williams  enlig 
wallows. exter 
Ame 

THEATER PARTIES othe: 

All trade unions and fraternal or- in a 





ganizations are requested when plan- New 
ning theater parties to do so througs 
i e 











Bernard Feinman, Manager of T Its ¢ 
New Leader Theatrical Department, H 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone, ‘ 
ALgonquin 5-8844. been 
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DEAR EDITOR 





2 IAZZ 


Perhaps it impatience 
with the “new conservatism,” with which he 
associates William L. Grossman’s critique in 
} The Heart of Jazz, that leads him to distort 
Professor Grossman’s contentions (“Recent 
9 Books on Jazz,” NL, March 18). He states that 
Dr. Grossman “equates the whole of jazz with 
one of its elements”—the religious element. 
§ What Dr. Grossman actually says on this sub- 
) ject, and he says it again and again, is that 

“the very core of the substantive content of 

New Orleans jazz is a synthesis of the secular 
Awith the religious, of human vitality with 
Christian feeling or spirit” (page 92); “the 
synthesis of this religious element with the 


is Morroe Berger's 





music’s robust vitality lies at the very heart of 
New Orleans 
jazz is “characterized deeply by a synthesis of 
vitality” (page 
297). (It is explained elsewhere that “Christian” 


New Orleans jazz” (page 43); 


’ 


ea feeling and robust 








P cca @ in these passages means “Judeo-Christian.”) 
imental § Dr, Grossman’s part of the book contains at 
being a § least a dozen affirmations of this synthesis as 
a post the basis of New Orleans jazz, and there are 
that he frequent references to the music’s “earthiness.” 
ee How could a reviewer possibly miss this em- 
sec. phasis on non-religious as well as religious 
unds in | elements? 
, whose } Apparently eager to make Dr. Grossman’s 
id him, | well-balanced critique seem priggish, Professor 
=. how Berger says that the author considers jazz “not 
é really sexual,” that he makes jazz safe for the 
t social “Republican family man,” and so on. It ma 
y : : y 
ested as | surprise a reader of the review to find Dr. 
ined to } Grossman really contending that New Orleans 
e could ¥1@ sometimes “contains a pronounced sexual 
sa past | element,” and that this element “is direct, 
nd kills § earthy and unsentimental” (page 70). He 
~ | Maintains, however, that the music is not 
s being ) aphrodisiac, and cites authority. 
s son as Incidentally, it is ironic that the reviewer 
should drag in Republicanism. William L. Gross- 
iams's fan was one of the “bright young men” of 
. € the New Deal. 
es, his Yew York City Rosatinp CHERRY 
» wears 
s no wy a T 
#8 HUNGARIAN STUDENTS 
his By og Petersen's “Colorado U. Students 
Villiams ] orem ecemenn (NL, March 4) was an 
ightening comment on the welcome being 
extended to Hungarian student refugees by the 
——4 | American university community. To date, no 
other story about this reception has appeared 
lan th actional publication ; the fact that THE 
~s NEw Leaper’s is the first such report is all to 
The its credit. 
—. However, an erroneous impressi yh 
, ; s impression may have 
been created regarding those organizations in- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


volved in bringing the Hungarian students to 
Colorado. For Mr. Petersen refers to the pon- 
derous workings of these agencies and men- 
tions specifically “the World University Serv- 
ice, [which] months after it had agreed to 
route Hungarian students . . . [had] yet to 
send its first.” 

To set the record straight, here are the 
facts: On November 30, one week after the 
first refugee student arrived in the U. S., 
three organizations issued a joint appeal to 
1,300 college presidents requesting scholarships 
for the incoming Hungarians. These three 
groups were: World University Service, with 
a 10-year history of refugee student place- 
ment; the Institute of International Education, 
long active in the exchange of foreign students 
and the evaluation of their records; and the 
International Rescue Committee, one of the 
refugee resettlement organizations with a very 
large case load of students. In this letter, 
World University Service was indicated as the 
central body for referral of all scholarships. 


Just before Christmas, an official offer of 
20 scholarships from the University of Colorado 
at Boulder was received by WUS in answer to 
the appeal letter. At the same time, a number 
of other well-intentioned individuals and groups 
at Boulder indicated similar and often 
flicting offers for scholarship aid. In addition, 
from all across the country scholarship offers 


con- 


were pouring in. 

By mid-January, approximately 400 students 
had arrived in the U. S. and the influx showed 
no signs of abating. The staggering problems 
of such a burgeoning program of nationwide 
scholarship placement can well be imagined. 
It must be remembered that practically none 
of the Hungarian students was able to produce 
authentic records of his academic career; 
moreover, no channels were available to obtain 
these records. Furthermore, except for a tiny 
handful none of the students possessed a 
knowledge of English adequate to permit im- 
mediate entry into the full rigors of an 
American academic curriculum. The lack of 
official university documents was offset by a 
very careful and elaborate system of inter- 
viewing, screening and testing each student. 
The lack of familiarity with English was met 
head-on by establishing special English-language 
training courses designed to provide these young 
Hungarians with the rudiments of the language 
whose teaching had been forbidden in all but 
a few of their schools. 

The idea of a language training institute 
was a unique experiment in the annals of 


refugee resettlement in the U. S. Financed by 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, the ad- 
ministration of the training courses was given 
to the Institute 


of International Education. 


CONTINTED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONTINUED 


Subsequeatly, as larger 
students passed through the Kilmer Reception 
Center in New Jersey, additional institutes 
were established, eventually handling a total 
of more than 650 students. 

Once a student was placed in an English- 
language training course, it was possible to 
begin an evaluation of his entire dossier. An 
attempt was then made to match each student 
to an appropriate scholarship offer. 

It was agreed that a student’s name would be 
submitted to only one institution at a time, 
to avoid the ill will that would develop from 
multiple submissions when a student rejected 
all but one of a number of acceptances. The 
total number of scholarship openings was close 
to 600 from 300 schools. 

By now, than 200 have accepted 
scholarships. It is estimated that by September 
(the start of the next academic year) as 
many as 700 Hungarians will be studying at 
American universities through the auspices of 
WUS and the other agencies working with 
the service. 

I am sure Mr. Petersen will agree that 
sometimes it may be necessary to wait a little 
while for a good thing. 
New York City 


numbers of refugee 


more 


ALpert MARK 
Director, WUS Public Relations 


SEX 


I read Arthur Oesterreicher’s excellent review 
of Professor Pitirim Sorokin’s book The Ameri- 
can Sex Revolution (NL, March 25) with much 
interest and would like to add the following 
comment. 

There is a very important and typical facet 
of American sex-obsession which I have not 
yet seen discussed: On the one hand, sex is 
constantly and vulgarly played upon by every 
kind of advertising and entertainment. On the 
other hand, we have the strong puritan tradition 
which still stamps our whole culture. The 
tension resulting from these two diametrically 


opposed pressures can, and often does, lead | 
to the psychiatrist or to violent sexual attacks. 

This kind of tension is unknown in Continental 

societies because the factor corresponding to 

our puritan ideals has been overcome by a | 
gradual re-evaluation. 
aware of sex the way one is here. Men are not 
driven to sexual violence there because they 
are not constantly goaded and restrained at 
the same time. 

Precisely because of their puritan heritage, 
Americans have turned to a kind of early, prac- 
tical sex education utterly destructive to that 
delicate web through which sex is tied into 
the essence of living. Americans have so “en- 


lightened” themselves about sex that they have | 


grown a shell consisting of a mixture of cynicism 
and the wrong kind of childish awe, under 


which there exists a constant preoccupation | 


with the subject. One could hardly imagine 
a more unhealthy and dangerous situation. 
Americans are continuously “bothered” by 
sex because it is not accepted in its entirety 
as a part of both physical and spiritual life. 


It is treated as something apart, something | 
always there in the shadow of one’s life, de- | 
manding attention and disguised by hypocrisy. | 

Perhaps one could best express the sad | 


American misunderstanding of sex by saying 
that we apply it instead of living it. 
New York City Emit L. Verne! 


UN 


Your March 18 issue illustrates once again | 


the importance of THe New Leaper to anyone 
interested in the facts of international life. 
Arnold Beichman’s 
Peace?” and John Scott’s “Behind India’s 
Foreign Policy” explode some of the pious 
conventional lies generally served the American 


public with respect to the super-parliament on | 


the East River and Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon. 
New York City Harry TorczyNer 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 


Rockefeller Center 


AG AUDREY HEPBURN - FRED ASTAIRE 
“FUNNY FACE” 


Co-starring KAY TOSUPSON ot meet eneLaR « © ROBERT FLEMYNG 
Produced by 


OGER EDENS « ~ yy ny 


“@lorpy of Caster” —Far-famed Cathedral Spectacle . . . and 


a and Vistavision® - A Paramount Picture 
\ 


“SPRING SAILING”-Brillicnt new revue... produced by Leonidoff, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Here she had settled down to her life 


work—helping people. No sociologist or 
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social worker, she left it for others to make 
this a science. To her, it was an art. An 
art she practiced so beautifully that, even- 
tually, while she was loved around Hal- 
sted Street, she was admired around the 
world. 


When, in 1935, Jane Addams of Hull 
House died, her little grandniece, seeing 
hundreds of children among the mourners, 
asked, “Are we all Aunt Jane’s children?” 


In a sense, we all are. For the work Jane 
Addams did and the lessons she taught 
still help us all. And they prove magnifi- 
cently the fact that America’s greatest 
wealth lies in Americans. 


It is the character and abilities of her 
people that make this country strong. And 
it is these selfsame people who make our 
nation’s Savings Bonds one of the world’s 
finest investments. For in U.S. Savings 
Bonds your principal is guaranteed safe 
to any amount—and your interest guar- 
anteed sure—by the government that rep- 
resents the united strength of 168 million 
Americans. So for your family’s security, 
buy Savings Bonds. Buy them at your 
bank or through the Payroll Savings Plan 


} GIVE TO THE RED CROSS HUNGARIAN FUND at work. And hold on to them. 


SAFE AS AMERICA—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


No continent is making more news more quickly than Africa. 
B Political, constitutional, economic, military and racial develop- 
ments occur so fast that it is next to impossible to keep abreast 
of current happenings except on a week-by-week basis. That is 
why it is worth while becoming a subscriber to AFRICA 
KLY, a specialist publication which is also of interest to 

the general reading public. 


Write for a sample copy 
Subscription rate: 48 issues a year for $5.00 


AFRICA WEEKLY 
336 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CALL! 


the fastest cure for worry about cancer: a call to your doctor now! 


Scared? You shouldn’t be! Look at it this way. 
The average man who walks into the doctor's 
office walks out floating. That lump that was so 
frightening . . . nothing to worry about at all! 
The sky’s bluer, the air’s sweeter, it’s a great 
big beautiful day . . . because he picked up that 
phone and called! 

It happens all the time. It can happen to you. 
“Sure,” you say, “but just supposing”. . . OK. 
Let’s look at the facts. In past years, we were 


Space donated by 


People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


saving 1 out of 4 cancer patients. Today, we’re 
saving 1 in 3. And the odds could get better still 
. if people would call their doctors in time! 
So go ahead...call. See your doctor now. And 
after your checkup—how about a check for the 
American Cancer Society? Every dollar sends 
us further along the road to cure. And when 
that happens . . . it’s going to be a wonderful day 
for us all! Send your check to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


4 Tamiment Public Service Project 
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